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CROSS CURRENTS 


; START another review at this moment may seem embarrassingly quixotic, 
considering the existing confusion among both the mass media for ready-made 
ideas and the highly-specialized organs for private terminologies. An attempt 
at sanity may be helpful, however, since despite the confusion of a world in up- 
heaval—of which the current fighting in Korea is only a symptom—a new City 
is in the making, in which mankind is seeking, with perhaps more fervor than 
ever before, its lost unity. 


We cannot shrink from the prospect of this coming society because we now 
see it only under its destructive aspects, threatening long-established values and 
settled ways,of thinking. If at present we are alarmed at its seemingly anti- 
religious tone, those of us who seek to be Christians must accept the neo-pagan 
accusation that “Christianity has emasculated man” as a commentary on the 
kind of testimony Christians have borne before their brothers, and recognize 
the necessity of “re-introducing Christianity into Christendom.” 


Needless to say, neither this review nor any number of printed words is 
equal to this task. CROSS CURRENTS is a response to a need which leads 
beyond it, which will engage not only our intellectual research, but a creative 
action in the secular order, cooperating at all times with groups striving to 
transform our social institutions in accordance with the requirements of justice 
and charity. In this common work we shall realize more deeply the insufficiency 
of any purely human solution for the evil in our society because we shall recog- 
nize the evil in ourselves. 


But after confessing our weakness, we will do what we can to oppose the 
fragmentation of knowledge by bringing together in a single review articles 
that would otherwise be scattered in publications throughout the world. We 
will be especially interested in material of deeply Christian inspiration that 
confronts the problems raised by the advances in modern thought. Instead of 
catering to a digest mentality, we will print the complete article with its complex. 
search for a more exact formulation of the truth. In a time when some men 
attempt both prayer and humanitarian activities as means of escape, we will 
try to resist unjust demands made in the name of both the secular and spiritual 
orders; our primary function will be to reprint outstanding articles from out-of- 
the-way and foreign sources that indicate the relevance of religion to the intel- 
lectual life. 


Though our intention is to draw on world-wide sources, the first issue 
articles are European. They have not been chosen, however, because of any 
out-moded desire to import ‘culture’. We shall be glad if the age of western 
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domination of Africa and Asia is at an end, but we are not convinced that Europe 
is at an end. Stripped of her colonies and political power, her civilizing mission 
can be seen in greater purity. 


Even in the realm of practical politics it is important to remember that our 
best friends all over the world are watching our country critically, for although 
they have no illusions about the ‘new democracy’ being offered elsewhere, 
America has not yet convinced them that she has a spiritual message with which 
to rally free men. 


Because we are Catholics, we welcome contributions to the truth from any 
source; we must try to find out—Christians and non-Christians alike—what it 
might mean to be a Christian today. Surely we shall come closer to this knowl- 
edge if we seek this discovery together. 


THE EDITORS 
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CHRISTIAN FAITH AND 


Ww MAY begin by outlining the 


limits of our discussion. It will be enough 
to concentrate on the experience of Euro- 
pean Christendom, although the problem 
might be posed, on another plane and in 
other terms, with reference to non-Chris- 
tian religions and to missionary Christian- 
ity outside of Europe. We must also define 
what we understand by civilization. We 
must choose a limited sense of the word, 
although we include the entire natural 
history of man, economic, political, social, 
intellectual, mechanical, and not, like the 
Germans, merely the material elements of 
technique and organization. These latter 
we will consider only insofar as they can 
be distinguished from man’s natural his- 
tory. We will not pose, at least at the out- 
set, theoretical or juridical problems: 
Church and State, history and the King- 
dom of God, the jurisdiction of the spirit- 
ual over the temporal. That would be to 
encroach on the domain of the theologian. 
We will work from the testimony of ex- 
perience, which, it seems to me, is the 
proper function of the layman in fields 
where the theologian legislates. The lay- 
man is enlightened by the definitions of 
the theologian, and offers him in return 
the concrete evidence, the laboratory test 
which endlessly raises new questions. 
What is this experience? It is the ex- 


CIVILIZATION 
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Emmanuel Mounier, who died 
early this year in Paris, was gen- 
erally recognized as the authen- 
tic spiritual descendant of 
Charles Péguy. He founded the 
monthly review ESPRIT in 
1932, to help form a political- 
cultural climate responding to 
the demands of the spiritual na- 
ture of the human person. This 
‘personalism’ (cf. Mounter’s 
PERSONALIST MANIFESTO, 
Longman’s, out of print), of pro- 
foundly Christian inspiration, 
freed ESPRIT from a parochial 
outlook, and made it one of the 
most intelligent expressions of 
Europe’s non-Communist ‘left’. 
A volume of Mounter’s essays 
will be issued by Fides later this 
year, and a long essay, “Christian 
personalism faces our times”, ts 
available in a symposium pre- 
sented by Catholic University, 
RACE, PERSON, & NATION 
(Barnes & Noble, 1944). The 
article that follows was a lecture 
given at the Semaine des Intel- 
lectuels Catholiques in Paris last 
year. 








perience of a double stream in the profound history of contemporary humanity. 
The one carries the Church, Christian life, the realization of the Kingdom of 
God, according to the traditional representations we make of them. The other 
stream is a series of historical creations, new ideas or new sentiments, the progress 
of institutions. In brief it is a current of civilization which, though different from 
what it would have been without the constant interference of the Christian 
heritage, develops itself on the margin of the Christian world and at times stands 
against it, though we cannot deny it has produced much that is valuable. When 
we relate this experience to the supposed experience of medieval Christendom 
we believe it very new. If one takes account, in the medieval institutions, of the 
survivals of Roman antiquity and of the large segments of the beginning of 
laicization, one perceives that our problem has not ceased to be more or less 
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actual tc Christianity. But usually one thinks about these questions too much 
as if Christianity had begun with medieval Christendom, when actually it lived 
for many centuries and with a life of great intensity in Latin and Greek civiliza- 
tions, born and consolidated outside her influence. It still lives so in mission 
countries. So much so that except for rare moments and perhaps for certain 
priviliged places, this dualism of the Christian community and profane civiliza- 
tion has so far been the most common condition of Christianity in the world. 

Is this situation a normal one and in conformity with the status of the life 
of faith in the world? Is it a disorder which the Christian community ought to 
reabsorb? Should Christianity penetrate civilizations and rebuild them as Chris- 
tian civilizations? Is Christianity a stranger to the world of civilization, without 
interest in it, with no effect on its innermost life? The first Christians could not 
fail to ask themselves those questions. Christians and citizens, Christians and 
humanists, Christians and slave-owners—they were forced into these dilemmas 
by the double loyalties into which their conversion had thrust them. But they 
posed the questions inevitably in a theoretical way, since Christianity was then 
only beginning to run its course. You will recall those brutal controversies: 
Tatian against Justin, Tertullian against the Greeks. Today between the life of 
faith and the evolution of civilizations, we have centuries of experience. 

The replies are still so hesitating, however, that the debates of Apostolic 
times begin again with unabated vigor. From one point of view the problem 
today is not essentially different. For the first Christians, the pagan splendor of 
a pre-existing civilization raised the problem from behind, from before the birth 
of Christ; for us it lies within the borders of professed Christianity. If we call on 
the assistance of Christ who sums up all, who can be a stranger to none born 
in truth and love, may we not see that the first Christian generation stood in the 
same relationship to the Jewish and Graeco-Roman world as we do to ours? 
Once again Christian thought applies itself to reuniting the totality of the uni- 
verse and of faith. With such a fire will the word Catholic burn when it redis- 
covers its consuming significance. 

But if the dualism was normal at the dawn of the Christian era, its per- 
sistence at the end of twenty centuries presents us with a new problem. Does 
it represent the wilfulness of evil even to the end of time, or does it not rather 
indicate a structure in the Christian universe which has caused us to misunder- 
stand an impatience to unify the world according to the first schemes of the 
imagination? 

Let us begin by questioning history: if it is the book of God, read in the 
light of faith, it carries a sort of natural revelation which may enlighten us. 

Let us pose this initial problem: has the life of faith, gradually incorporated 
into the Church and into the Christian world, had a notable influence on the 
destiny of our civilization, and if so in what way? 

We have all heard of Christianity as a revolutionary leaven. The Gospels at 
first glance contain enough explosive material to blow up the family, the state, 
class harmony, the institutions of property, frontiers, the framework of race, 
propriety—in fact the entire social pattern. It was precisely this that the Roman 
Emperors feared. They did not persecute visionaries; they persecuted subver- 
sives. Now what did these subversives do? Within three centuries they made 
themselves masters of the Empire, but without an armed struggle. And what 
of the society which bred them? Did they withdraw from it like ascetics into the 
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desert? Did they carry everywhere conscientious objections, refusing to obey? Did 
they try to imagine new forms of life, to be ‘constructive’ as the modern phrase 
has it? No. They were in the army and the court, the forum and the senate, the 
baths and the market-place; they refused to worship false gods, even at the cost 
of their lives—but that was their only rebellion. The strongest voices against 
pagan corruption, such as Tertullian, took the greatest pains to advise con- 
formity in everyday life, to underline the regularity of their citizenship. 

“There are now neither free men nor slaves’, they proclaimed. And in fact 
the condition of the slave under a Christian master was profoundly altered. The 
most scandalous dispositions of slaves were abandoned. But slavery itself re- 
mained. Iwelve and thirteen centuries after the revolutionary doctrine, all 
medieval theology, from St. Bonaventure to St. Thomas and Duns Scotus, still 
justified it. Slavery finally disappeared only because of economic pressure. 

“Thou shalt not kill’, they preached. But until the end of the second cen- 
tury, this was not a question of conscientious objection among the disciples. 
Even in the tenth century war was considered a normal state of affairs. It 
required the approach of the first milennium to produce the great reactions of 
the Assemblies of Peace and the Truce of God. The theology of the just war, 
broached in the thirteenth century, reached its full development only in the 
sixteenth. 

The influence of Christianity on Roman law has been widely discussed. The 
most recent works on the subject reduce the influence to a very small one. The 
institution of private property was not formally condemned. Though the Church 
preached to her saints the complete abandonment of wordly possessions and 
soon organized for the faithful a powerful system of charitable works, still she 
left the institution of private property untouched. Justinian retained the Roman 
formula: qui suo jure utitur neminem laedit. The Fathers insisted on the indis- 
solubility of marriage but in the fifth century it had not yet been established 
in law, even under Christian Emperors. Divorce by mutual consent ¥ as not 
abolished until 542, and was authorized anew in 566. Life continued as if 
Christian morality had no effect on the law or political institutions. Moralists 
and theologians thundered against practices contrary to Christianity, but they 
addressed themselves to the consciences of individual Christians—they did not 
try to create “Christian” institutions. 

The same attitude prevailed with regard to education as Henri Marrou 
points out in his Histoire de l'éducation dans lAntiquité. The Church was 
preoccupied with religious education—that is, with training Christians in dogma 
and morality. The rest she entrusted to the pagan schools, even in the fourth cen- 
tury when the State had been officially converted. Pagans taught Christians; 
Christians taught Pagans. Christians continued to teach Homer, complete with 
nymphs and goddesses. Only the fall of the ancient city and the need to under- 
take the work of education abandoned by civil hands led the Church to found 
her own schools at the beginning of the sixth century. 

Some would perhaps explain this slight disposition on the part of the first 
generations of Christians to build a Christian civilization, by the hypnotic 
fascination of the Gospels and their teaching, or by the common belief of the 
time that the Empire and the world would soon come to an end at the Second 
Coming. But when this illusion passed? Constantine brought Christianity to the 
throne of the Empire. Did one see Christian legislation as a result? Not even 
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for the exclusive use of Christians. A little later when the clergy obtained juris- 
dictional privileges, they remained as an ecclesiastical nucleus in the general 
law without any influence over secular society. It has been said that in the 
later Empire the bishops became almost everywhere defensores civitatis, the 
principal municipal authorities. Today, we know they were not invested with 
any functions of the kind. When the ancient authorities succumbed to the attacks 
of the barbarians in the fifth and sixth centuries, the bishops assumed their 
functions in the absence of other authorities. ‘The Church alone could preserve 
the organization, the resources, the traditions of the State. To what else could 
one turn? But, as Ferdinand Lot has written, the bishop “. . . concerned himself 
with all because he was solicited by all.”” He thought no more than before 
of founding “. . . a temporal Christian order.” Soon, in the ruins of the ancient 
city, the monks would accomplish an important civilizing work, but once again 
without willing it. Read their rules: the monastic work, that monumental work 
which cleared forests, relocated villages, founded cities and created an agri- 
cultural civilization, was instituted not to make Europe, but to aid in the 
struggle against idleness and to discipline the body. The rules of the monks 
specify that the work ought to be a disinterested activity, independent of its 
result and confined to the mere subsistence of the monastery and its activities. 

It was only at the beginning of the seventh century that the Church began 
to grow directly enmeshed in temporal society, to the point of decaying there 
before the Gregorian reform. The bonds between the Church and the secular 
governme:it were tied with increasing tightness by the unexpected and undesired 
inheritance of the Empire. It was only as an aftermath that theologians formed 
a theory to fit this new situation. This is what Maritain has called the Theocratic 
Utopia. Contrary to the popular opinion this was neither the doctrine nor the 
official practice of the Middle Ages, but only a thesis of the schoolmen. The 
dominant temptation of medieval Christianity was to struggle against the dis- 
tinction, maintained by the Church, of two powers and two societies. It was not 
content to think that the faith was directly established in the organization of 
the world. By a sort of holy impatience, a return to the old temptation of the 
Jewish law, it wished to realize immediately and constitutionally the Kingdom 
of God in the stuff of this world under the temporal jurisdiction of the Pope. 

No one held this doctrine with a more absolute firmness than Gilles of 
Rome in his treatise on the Rule of Princes, published in 1302. Titular head of 
the most perfect and most sacred state, the Pope is in himself perfect and sacred, 
the supreme possessor of temporal power. It is wrong to affirm that the two 
powers stem immediately from God: the royal power exists only through the 
mediation of the spiritual power and is delegated by it. The Church owns all 
the goods of the earth and no one can possess anything except in submission to 
the Church and through her. The pontifical power then is “limitless, passing all 
weights and all measure.”” But let this monumental synthesis not move us. Con- 
tested as soon as promulgated, it ever remained a dream of monks too quick 
to transcribe the absolute of their contemplation into the concrete reality of 
history. 

Outside of their treatises, modern historians, both Christian and profane, 
have shown us that this perfect domination of the state by the Christian organism 
has never existed—unless in the nostalgic imaginations of some contemporary 
Christians ill adapted to the struggle in this our world. 
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I have taken my examples from the world of public life, because they move 
a greater number of minds. I could have selected them as well from philosophy 
or art. No more than they have sought to build a state materially different from 
the pre-Christian state, have the Christian ages striven to found a new art or a 
new thought. It is well known how the Middle Ages lived on the foundations 
of ancient thought. Most of the first flowerings of Christian thought were con- 
cerned with theology and morality. Jdeas were shaped and reshaped only inso- 
far as they were useful to refine the dogma and teaching of the Church. When 
Plato seemed to St. Thomas to deviate dangerously from Christian truth, it is 
another pagan, Aristotle, whom he hurls in the service of the Word into the 
attack on Plato. It was the same in art. The first churches were converted basi- 
licas. Christ was at first represented by Bacchus. You know the famous letter of 
St. Gregory to Mellitus on the construction of churches: “Do not destroy the 
idolatrous temples in England. It is sufficient to destroy the idols they contain. 
Purify the buildings with holy water, construct altars; throw out the relics. If 
these temples are solidly built it is important to turn them from the service 
of the Devil to the true religion of God. The people, seeing that the temples are 
not destroyed, will lay aside the error in their souls, and knowing and adoring 
the true God, will come together all the more easily in places which are familiar 
to them.” Gregory concludes: “Whoever wishes to reach a summit ought to 
ascend gradually, step by step, and not by leaps.” It is faith and morals which 
absorb the Pope’s attention, with a superior indifference to means as long as 
the spirit of the means be good. This is far from the creative, formative dogma, 
from the Gothic arch subduing heavy stone to Christian prayer, or from baroque 
plenty setting in form the canons of the Council of Trent against the Lutheran 
theory of grace. 


Let us linger for a moment on this point. It is not the only aspect of the 


question, as we shall see, but it is of sufficient historical importance to raise a 
problem. What are we to conclude? 


If it were a question of only the first Christian centuries, an interpretation 
would come immediately to mind. The material of history is rebellious. Even 
as in the case of culture, where moral habits implant themselves in us slowly, 
just so it required many years for Christianity to rebuild a world settled in its 
foundations, a world which opposed to any change the enormous power of inertia. 
This is certainly a part of the answer. But two objections present themselves to 
limit this explanation. If it were simply a matter of material resistance to a clear 
intention, there would be no problem. The most troubling fact is the absence 
of the intention—an intention of realizing a civilization clearly bearing a 
Christian trademark, wished and sought after as a new and unique civilization, 
instead of aspiring to a Kingdom not of this world, although beginning in this 
world and using the materials of this world. Besides, the inertia which played its 
part against the introduction of Christianity should have operated in favor of 
its preservation, especially once it was strengthened by the medieval effort. At 
the end of this historic strengthening, the Church, if such had been her inten- 
tion, ought to have given the Christian State the consecration of her dogma. 
But the Church, as we all know, though she has often been, and at times still is, 
tempted by this totalitarian Christianity, has always refused to sanction it, and 
her development through the ages indicates to us that the bark of Peter is 
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withdrawing itself progressively away from such perilous shores. We must then 
seek elsewhere for enlightenment on this strange history. 







E.. Y years ago, no one would have dared to predict a place for the Christian 
message in the history of civilization. He would have been afraid of being left 
behind the times. Today a powerful current has formed to support the basic 
indifference of the faith to the things of the world. It was born in a Protestant 
atmosphere in reaction against a religion confined within the limits of reason 
and of the success which religious liberalism had won there. The paradox ot 
faith for Kierkegaard is that of an absolute isolation, so absolute that it imitates 
supreme egoism. It can in no way enter into the ranks of the general—into ideas, 
institutions, customs. The servant of faith can absolutely not be understood by 
anyone, nor can he be of aid to any other servant of the faith. If he is powerless 
to communicate faith to anyone even in the order of faith, how much less will 
he be able to communicate it at the level of organization? Christendom is a 
“horrible illusion.” So far is Christendom from being a realization of Christianity 
that the whole problem today is to reintroduce Christianity into Christendom. 
It is not the dullness of our time which separates the Christian from Christ, for 
even now the individual Christian can be at one with Christ by following Him. 
It is the dullness of Christendom which has “abandoned Christ”. ‘Today a man 
becomes a Christian “much as he puts on his socks,” the simplest thing in the 
world. He no longer sees the infinite opposition between the Christian order 
and the way of the world. This is absurdity and heresy. Mankind has wished to 
anticipate eternity and pretends to have installed a Church triumphant. It 
succeeds only in instituting a Christianity set up in trade and fingering the 
scales—in other words, the very contrary of Christianity. Christianity is a choice 
in the depth of the heart which is offered to each man, but only to each man 
as an individual, and not to an organization which makes commodity with time 
and with number. “The many” is meaningless, and time, for Kierkegaard, has 
no other meaning than as a part of the “continued rarefaction” of Christianity. 
In such a perspective, Christianity has nothing to look for from history. The 
idea of expansion is radically foreign to it. Its pretended progress is such as 
the doctor speaks of in the play of Holberg: “The fever has completely disap- 
peared, but the patient is dead.” | 













































This basic condemnation of history, such as one finds in some aspects of 
Barth, though since rejected by him, is properly speaking a Protestant idea. It 
would be difficult for Catholic thought to maintain it so strictly. It finds favor, 
however, with certain temperaments—how this happens, we would have to 
investigate not only by an examination of ideas, but also by a psychological and 
sociological analysis. The myth of automatic progress is simply inverted by such 
people into the counter-myth of the systematic regression of civilizations—our 
own in particular. Maurras preached one of the most typical schemes of this 
kind of modern Jansenism: Renaissance, Reformation, Revolution are the three 
landmarks in the decay of history. Many second-rate imitators have repeated it. 
Others, baptizing Rousseau and Ruskin, have fixed the blame on the technical 
age. Of particular interest is the way such affirmations tend to erect a sort of 
closed theology and religious myth—neither exempt from socio-political infil- 
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trations—as a true anti-history, by a resentment against history which serves as 
a counterpart of its naive idealization in the opposing camp. 


This tendency to ignore phenomena is Greek; it is not Christian. It is 
strongly encouraged by the vague and confused relationship of the spiritual to 
the temporal. For the Christian the spiritual is, in the strict meaning of the 
words, the presence in our life of the eternal life, in opposition to our natural 
activities. But this eternal life is itself bred in the flesh and ordinarily presents 
itself to us only through the agency of natural activities. Instead of maintaining 
at all cost the central point of view of a religion which has the Incarnation as 
its axis, we have little by little allowed our concept of the spiritual to be con- 
taminated by the eclectic and rootless idea of an idealism in which spiritual and 
moral signify the soul without the body, the breath of life without life, good 
will without the will, culture without earth. Thinking that the Christian ought 
to live only in the world of spirit, we send him under a pneumatic glass and 
when he finds the air a bit rarefied we tell him that he ought to exchange it 
for the temporal, as if the spiritual were separated from the temporal and the 
temporal stripped of spirituality. We do not have to carry the spiritual to the 
temporal; it is there already. Our task is to discover it there and to give it life, 
indeed to sacramentalize it. The temporal in its entirety is the sacrament of the 
Kingdom of God. 


We have not yet divorced ourselves from the Hellenism which leads us, in- 
spired by a half-pagan spirituality, to scorn as a demi-monde the temporal, the 
body, matter, even when these are at the heart of the mystery of the Redemption— 
are temples of the Holy Ghost. Master Eckhart had the boldness to press the 
formula even to the point of stating that the body has been given to the soul 
for the purpose of purifying it. We cannot fail to be impressed by this fact: 
what we call material civilization has grown from Christian earth and it follows 
the growth of Christianity in the world. It is a simple matter to fall back on 
digestive satisfaction and the sad recollections of mathematics classes in denounc- 
ing the rule of the many. It is less simple to regard this denunciation as serious 
when one recalls the mysterious bond between mathematics and the deepest 
secrets of the universe. It is easy to blame our earliest follies on the earliest 
machines. It is less easy to forget that, according to Genesis, man has been 
created ut operaretur terram, that he may exploit the earth by his labor, and to 
discard the thought that a partial liberation from the oppression of labor by 
taking advantage of the triumph of man’s labor may be for sinful humanity a 
first remission of the punishment of sity through the very agency of that punish. 
ment. However far we allow our minds to stray in these matters, one point at 
least is clear in the religion of the universal imitation of Christ Incarnate: 
Christianity commands man to take an active place in the temporal world. The 
Church has completely rejected the Gnostic heresy, which wished to preach 
once more the Platonic evasion. It has replaced in total perspective the teaching 
of Pseudo-Dionysius, who dared to draw all of Christian living into a mystic 
detachment. Perhaps it is for this reason, as Jean Guitton suggested in the last 
Semaine Sociale, that the Word of God has chosen, for the path of religion, our 
civilization—the most positive, the most reasonable, the most active, in order to 
be under the most favorable ballast before setting out from port. 

Here we are then—torn between the absolute demands of the Incarnation 
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and the patent detachment of the first Christian period from the work of civiliza- 
tion. How are we to reconcile them? 


| 7 it would be better not to decide the question in the 
abstract, but rather to consider how the situation came about. If we consider 
more closely how Christianity has seized on civilization whenever it has spread 
itself, we will discover a very singular type of influence. When we seek to appre- 
hend it in its general outline, certain terms leap to the mouth: lateral, indirect, 
on the bias. Let us remember that we are considering here not the jurisdiction 
of the Church over temporal affairs but the spontanous influence of the life of 
faith, individual or collective, on the development of the civilization surrounding 
it. Whatever the delays and the indirect paths, it is no longer deniable today 
that this influence has been massive, and it is so deep-seated and profound that 
it conditions even those who remain detached from it. 

First of all the faith disturbs human institutions as such as little as possible, 
at least as long as they do no violence to the justice of God. Neither in the word 
of Christ nor in apostolic or patristic teaching do we hear the anathemas which 
were later hurled against human institutions by Luther and Jansenius. Christ 
was the point overturning the Jewish order, the Jewish nation and the exclusive 
rule of the Law which in the Jewish theocracy composed a single entity. But He 
has only praise for the profound permanence of this Law, and He fled the sov- 
ereignty which would have permitted Him, in His human capacity, to overthrow 
it immediately. “Render to Caesar” dominated the preaching of the Apostles. 
Anathemas against ancient culture and civilization were found a little later only 
in certain isolated mouths, among barbarous apologists, and these found no 
echo. When he described the two cities, St. Augustine took every precaution lest 
he make the city of God an imaginary and separate city and he underlined its 
incorporation into the earthly city. “It is indifferent to the city of God what 
attire the citizens wear, or what rules they observe, as long as they contradict not 
God’s holy precepts, but each one keeps the faith, the true path to salvation. And 
therefore when a philosopher becomes a Christian, they never make him alter 
his manners, which are no hindrance to his religion, but his false opinions.” 
(City of God, Bk. XIX, Ch. xxix). Let us take up the word of Augustine: we 
can truthfully speak of a sort of Christian indifference to the matter of civiliza- 
tions. Note however the connotation of the word. It is not a question of an indif- 
ference of abstention but of relation—to be exact it is an indifference of pro- 
jection. Standing in the ground in a dense forest, one path alone seems to lead to 
the goal. Flying overhead many paths appear equally satisfactory. This relative 
indifference is inevitably scandalous to one who places his entire stake in direct 
action, the only effectual means in his opinion. He can see this partial uncon- 
cern, which he believes purely negative, only as an abandonment of the post. 
“If all imitate you,” said Celsus to the Christian, “the King will remain alone 
and abandoned, all the things of the world will fall to the power of the bar- 
barians, and your sect itself and the true wisdom will disappear from the midst 
of men.” Did not Origen justify him when he said that the Christian ought to 
“deny himself to the public magistrates because he has higher ministers’? 

In fact, this sacred indifference is very difficult to maintain in its spiritual 
exactness. There is a constant temptation for the interior Christian to withdraw 
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himself from the affairs of the world, at the same time profiting from the efforts 
of those who do combat there—not a very honorable position. He appears to 
the profane eyes like those hirelings who refuse to take risks in a strike because 
they ‘have nothing to do with politics,” but who, year after year, profit by the 
concessions obtained by the strikers who receive the blows and serve the prison 
terms. Is this what the transcendence of his faith asks of him? By no means. 
Notice that the Fathers did not say “Avoid the affairs of the world, they are 
insignificant,’” but on the contrary, “Because they are insignificant do not with- 
draw from them. Take them as they come.” And when they added ‘“Penetrate 
the works of others with the Christian spirit,” they started the Christian on 
an endless road of supplementary tests and travails. The Christian was thus 
bound to the world with ever stronger ties until he had to seek with difficulty the 
secret ways to answer the call of grace. 

Refusing to throw into confusion the world it had entered, the Christian 
idea turned instead to the task of introducing itself by indirect means. Like 
Christ in the upper room, it insinuated itself imperceptibly into the whole intact, 
without breaking through the gates, and at first it dropped out of sight. Where 
is it? How does it operate? What. is it doing? No one knew. It did not wish to 
be handled, administered, rationalized. At first there was no change to be seen. 
He who like Thomas had not the living faith did not wish to believe it was 
there—was acting—but soon the catalyst was at work and the reaction was pro- 
duced. 

A man is pointed out—he has freed his slaves, without any sensation. He 
keeps them in his home and exacts obedience from them. But instead of ma- 
chines, they are now men. They are treated with kindness; they are free to marry 
at their own choice. A second man follows suit—five, ten, a hundred. An insti- 
tution from time immemorial, one which seemed eternal, has been broken as 
the surface of a stone after the silent frosts. 

Recollect the attitude of the apostles toward the Jewish observance. The 
first Christian community, the depositary of a universally explosive doctrine, 
was composed entirely of Jews committed to Mosaic practice. lt even seems that 
the first Christians to preach outside Jerusalem addressed themselves only to 
Jews. The presence of Hellenic Jews who long since had abandoned part of 
the Mosaic ritual posed a problem. The problem reached an acute stage with 
the stoning of Stephen, who had emphasized the Hellenist point of view in his 
preaching. But after this dramatic climax, the fever dropped. James preached 
conciliation, and limited the obligations of Gentiles to a respect for the Law, 
without as yet attempting to suppress it. Paul heightened the scandal by vigor- 
ously asserting the universalist message. Many within the Church wished to 
submit all Christians of whatever origin to circumcision and to the strict obser- 
vations of the Old Law. James was again the peacemaker and obtained con- 
cessions from Paul. The troubles continued even to the time of Paul's arrest. 
The Judaists did not go down to defeat until almost 60 A.D. 

The same movement applied toward the Empire. Christianity in insinuating 
itself within the Empire allowed her not only to survive but to grow more and 
more monstrous. The capricious omnipotence of the State soon passed even 
beyond the frontiers of madness. Who resisted it? Men who obeyed all her laws, 
followed all her customs, but who on one solitary point refused to submit, 
obstinately refused. One point and only one, a seeming trifle—the cult of the 
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God-Emperor. But this was a vital point. As a hundred light blows delivered 
against a selected area can by vibration after vibration dislocate. a powerful 
bulwark, so the Empire began to break under this chorus of no, no, no. Hence- 
forth, wherever the Moloch-state reappears, Christianity will tirelessly undermine 
it with her power of disassociation. 

The Roman landowner remained in his place. But there were men who 
sold their goods and shared their wealth with their fellows. Among them there 
was no longer any yours or mine. This lasted for only a short time—when they 
saw that the world survived the destruction of Jerusalem each one laid his 
hand on his own. One blow had been struck for naught. But soon monastic 
poverty returned to the attack; then the prophets appeared: Saint Basil, Saint 
Chrysostom, men who thundered, followed by the theologians who defined. 
They preserved the principle of the personal disposition of goods, but they 
undermined it by the doctrine of common use. Little by little the idea spread, to 
grow five centuries later into the socialist inspiration marching toward one 
knows not what tardy destiny. 

In all these examples, Christian inspiration has played the same role: it 
has not constructed, it has disassociated. Like those products which burn the 
young corn, Christianity has turned to the sun to disassociate the good roots 
from the bad—to burn the wild stock while the light of truth transforms the 
good plants. 

When, instead of this negative action, the Christian spirit has directly in- 
fluenced a process of civilization, it seems as if it always has produced its tem- 
poral effects as by-products, at times almost without being aware of them. Theolo- 
gians leaped into the depths of the Trinity, and two centuries raged for or 
against procession and succession. From a turmoil of councils and heresies there 
passed into history, by the definition of the divine Persons and their relation- 
ships, the double principle of the individual and the community which there- 
after ruled over the fluctuation of societies. Generations of spiritual energy were 
expended to maintain in the Incarnate Word the integrity of the human nature 
and the fullness of the Incarnation: thanks to which European civilization alone 
will never withdraw from this world but will unite human activity with the 
spirit of contemplation. God alone was preached and no subordinate latria was 
tolerated; at the same time, as Duhem has shown, science was freed from the 
spirit of magic and thus became possible, by the unity of God, the unity of the 
world. Faith in one God, infinite and ever calling man to his own perfection, 
gives scope to a civilization indefinitely active and progressive—a marked con- 
trast to the heavy immobility of Asia or of Islam. One might compare this 
relationship of Christian inspiration to the practical realizations of civilizations 
with that of mathematics to technical inventions. There are examples of mathe- 
matical researches which seem, in the intention of the scholars, to be as remote 
as possible from any practical application, but which finally, as in the case of 
research on the nature of waves or the constitution of the atom, have produced 
the most astonishing practical results. Mathematics has sought, more intimately 
than the calculations of the engineer, and in another dimension than his mechani- 
cal dimensions, a secret of matter which, once set free, has splashed the timid 
with their own revelations. Even so Christianity contributes more to the most 
material works of mankind when it increases in spiritual intensity than when 
it loses itself in problems of tactics and management. Kierkegaard thought that 
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it experiences only indirect communication. One might say that it experiences 
only indirect fertilitv. We are touching here on a master structure of divine and 
human history which gives its full significance to the words of the Gospel: 
Seek ye the Kingdom of God and its justice and the rest shall be added unto you. 

Another figure from the Gospels enables us to picture, in a similar way, the 
operation of supernatural action in the temporal order. It is the figure of the 
leaven—of yeast or of salt. Some men even today follow with nostalgic eyes or 
despair the last remnants of medieval Christendom. One might ask himself 
if this earthly Kingdom, the temptation to which the Christian era had to sub- 
mit even as the Jewish people before them, was not formed on a perverted 
representation of the presence of the Spirit in history. The theorists of Caesaro- 
Papist Christendom believed that the faith commanded them to organize the 
world under God. The problem is to know when it is not at least as important, 
and more in conformity with the teaching of the Gospels, to disorganize the world 
under God—I mean to render it transparent before God when the inevitable 
weight of management has succeeded in erecting a screen between the world and 
God. We must have administration and yet preserve the inspiration behind the 
administration. Perhaps this is what the Papacy wished to preserve when it 
refused to join the League of Nations. The great significance of this gesture at 
the threshold of our time has not been adequately emphasized. By reading his- 
tory in this light we see the entire Christian past appear and take on new signi- 
ficance. Christ did not prepare a systematic outline of new Christian ideas: the 
idea of creation, of a supernaturally ordained nature, of sin, of redemption— 
ideas to overturn the world. He threw them to a sickly reason which was pawing 
at their gate, close to the threshold. Philosophy, nourished and strengthened by 
Revelation, if she accepts Revelation, still continues to be philosophy, but be- 
comes greater and better than before under the sustaining force of the Holy 
Ghost. It is through a continuity which drew to itself all the heritage of ancient 
times that philosophy has gathered, warmed and matured the new seeds. St. 
Irenaeus called on the divine pedagogy—more recently one has spoken of the 
discretion of God. An immense silence which continues throughout all history, 
an inspiration by personal contact which leaves the field free for all human 
efforts, a patience with all the detours which separate the inspiration from its 
effect—these are the ways which are not ways. 


ea and concealed, Christian inspiration reveals its strangeness even 
more by the ambivalence which it assumes in presenting itself to our mind or to 
our will. It transmits the Word of God to sovereign liberties. Therefore it can- 
not translate it into a language perfectly clear to men, for that would be no 
longer the Word of God, and it would impose necessity on our liberty. It offers 
itself always in such a way as to give light to those who seek the light, and, to 
follow the powerful aphorism of St. Paul, to give darkness to those who reject 
the light. Some evangelical sects have justified moral anarchy by the same texts 
which led other believers to heroic chastity. “Render to Caesar” has in turn 
served as a motto for theocracies and Erastians, autocracies and democracies. 
The disciplinary decisions of the Church assume the same ambiguity beneath 
the structures of their formulas: solving one heresy, they hatch another which 
nourishes itself on their substance. The condemnation of liberalism awoke some 
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to discover deeper perspectives in liberty and cast others into authoritarian 
politics. The condemnation of atheistic communism directs our attention to 
the danger of a system of human relationships which grows perverted by closing 
its eyes to the total nature of man, but it serves also, against its own intention, 
to consolidate the social blindness and egotism of class. It would be a radical 
misunderstanding to accuse here a weakness of the Christian direction. If the 
Church ceased to offer possibilities of illusion, it would cease also to offer pos- 
sibilities of salvation. It would have departed from the field of liberty. 

Another aspect of this same ambivalence is the way in which Christianity 
operates through the very currents which set themselves in opposition to her. 
Here we are still in the dialectic of indirect communication. God does not com- 
municate Himself clearly under any human name, through any human act. 
Some find Him by analogic affirmations. These are the faithful. Certain mystics 
find Him through negatives wrapped in an infinite love. Some find Him by 
an apparent negation accompanied by an apparent hostility, which is often 
only the negation of idolatrous representations of God. These last are those 
atheists who, though declaredly atheists, yet live in good will in the theological 
sense of the word, and under other names actually give themselves to God as 
the end of their lives. No more than in the case of nominal Christians does this 
indirect inclusion in the body of the Church guarantee them against the idolatry 
and pharisaism of their own language on God. Less conscience is never better 
than more conscience. But this life-bearing graft leads these anti-Christians to 
play their role in the development of a civilization of Christian inspiration. A 
history could be written of the fruitfulness of atheism for the development of 
the Christian conscience, and especially important for our subject, of the way 
in which atheism in its public work transmits the Christian sap. We all know 
its contributions to the advancement of science, the progress of civil liberties 
and social justice. Let us remember that on the Day of Judgment many men, 
as we know from the words of Christ, will be astonished to learn that they have 
performed in Christ works which in their conscience never seemed directed 
toward Him. Doubtless the adventure of these fugitive ideas sometimes turns out 
ill. One can take too easy satisfaction in always speaking of “Christian ideas 
turned to folly.” Christian ideas sometimes turn to folly in the bosom of the 
family without scouring the country. And it happens that even if far afield, 
when they are properly handled, Christian ideas are so vigorous, so well nour- 
ished, that for a long time they show no weakness as a result of transplanting. 
Perhaps it occurs sometimes that God, weary of the somnolence of His own, 
gives them directly to the Gentiles, fresh as on the first day. It would be too close 
for our comfort to have atheism automatically branded with stupidity. 

If it is never evident in its practical indications, the Christian message 
is also rarely of the present hour. Often it is so far in advance of the time that 
only a much later period can disentangle its implications. Thus the formal 
denial of differences in class, state, race and nation has as yet only very partially 
revealed its effects. The Apostolic Fathers, under the immediate influence of the 
Gospel message, developed a conception of history which was held down for 
centuries by a variable image of civilization, strongly impregnated with the 
mentality of the ancient world. The patristic sense of creative history did not 
attain currency until the nineteenth century. The spirituality of dispossession 
has not yet conquered Roman Law. On the other hand Christianity frequently 
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lags behind in political and social matters. Those who say it has always been 
a “reactionary” force, on the basis of presumptions it would take too long to 
analyze here, touch on an incontestable truth for a large part of its history. 
It happens that Christianity contains elements both retrograde and progressive 
—the condemnation of liberalism at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
at least in the terms in which it was often presented, misunderstood the already- 
matured acquisitions in the development of the rational and scientific con- 
science; but at the same time it anticipated by a hundred years the laic criticism 
of rationalism and science, and the social criticism of unconditioned liberty. 
Always contemporary in its essence, Christianity is never so in the ¥ ritten word. 
It doubtless would be if it held to the level of the facts of civilization. ‘That it is 
so rarely ‘on time” leads us to suppose that its clock does not strike the hours 
at the same time as ours. The natural philosophies have taught us that the strik- 
ing of a clock has a great metaphysical significance. 

Historic Christianity expresses itself freely by paradox in action. It sancti- 
fies marriage, blesses the family and preaches fruitfulness. We expect its ministers 
to provide examples of these. Instead, (at least in Catholicism) it makes celibates 
of its priests and sings hymns to virginity. Good sense laughs at this. But a reason 
more profound than good sense proves that marriage and the family escape 
animality only in a spiritual discipline of the flesh for which it is good to have 
some models take special care. Against all rules of logic :t has without doubt 
been the celibate Christian throughout history who has by a mysterious commu- 
nication tended the flame of the Christian family. Another paradoxical situation 
is offered us by men withdrawn from the world: monks, who in the Middle 
Ages fashioned a populous and productive European world. There were contem- 
platives who accomplished the enormous task of laying the foundations for our 
western civilization. 

This “taking stock” carries its own significance. I have already had to sug- 
gest this in passing, so well does it square with the facts. The detours, rises, 
ambivalences, negatio .3, paradoxes which raark the influence of Christian ideas 
on the plan of civilizations are signs in whict. the philosopher recognizes a reality 
trying to express itself on a level of reality which the ideas themselves transcend. 
What we know of the absolute of the Incarnation prevents us from concluding 
that Christianity has nothing to do with civilization. But their complicated rela- 
tionships, irreducible to linear causality, remind us that Christianity is not 
directly oriented to the work of civilization, though obliged to guide it com- 
pletely toward salvation. We can now define the theological climate of our 
subject. 


; = Church is not charged with maintaining order in the state, nor with 
the equable distribution of goods, nor with the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. It is a community of life in Christ. Charged with maintaining this life, 
with offering it to every man who comes into the world, and of perfecting it in 
view of his accomplishment in the Body of Christ, the coming glory of humanity, 
the Church is not in herself a professor of philosophy, nor a custodian of morals, 
nor a guardian of society—neither is she a dispenser of riches, a foyer of cul- 
ture, a center of works. Less still is she a power or an academy. This is what the 
first Christians, voyageurs sans bagages, saw, not better than we, but with more 
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simplicity or more freedom. For the first two centuries the Church was devoted 
directly and fully to the process of evangelization. The bishops were the great 
artisans of this first conquest. They multiplied into a considerable number, 
creating an indefinite (and dangerous) parceling out of churches. It was only 
gradually that the mission was consolidated and the parish constituted. Without 
operating in any sense from a determined will, she made her way empirically 
by diverse paths which took a long time to find a common end. Little occupied 
in organizing herself, the Church was far less occupied in organizing the world. 
Not that she scorned the task. It was simply not her affair and she left it to 
those whose care it was. 


But since the Church, in imitation of her Master, is fully incarnate, her 
mission, which is not of this world, must be accomplished in this world. Properly 
speaking there are not two histories alien to one another, sacred history and 
profane history. There is but one history, that of humanity on the march toward 
the Kingdom of God. “Sanctified history” par excellence, but extended between 
two poles, a supernatural pole and a temporal pole, with marked boundaries 
about each of them and an infinitely graduated composition between them. 
Even as the Church refuses the separation of the two worlds, so she affirms their 
vigorous distinction. 


“The supernatural is not given its due” wrote Bernanos. A single dimension 
of history, abstracted for the occasion of a limited and necessarily incomplete 
act, may reveal an historic pattern. But the totality of history in each of its 
moments assumes its significance for the Christian only in an historic supernatu- 
ralism which classifies all events in terms of collective salvation and the attain- 
ment of the Kingdom of God. If human nature is completely itself only in the 
gateway to the supernatural life and fails when it turns elsewhere, its condition 
is not altered when it passes into collective life. In the condemnations of Com- 
munism by the Church, one can debate about this or that attitude toward the 
economic order which the Church does not set as an article of faith and which 
can always be subject to revision by her. But what seems essential and what is 
the most constant part of her message is the denunciation of any society, what- 
ever its structure, which shuts itself off from the supernatural. To men who 
lack the faith, this firmness may seem vain and anachronistic. But the Church 
knows that this approach, apparently alien to daily living, is actually the basis of 
the safeguard of individuals, and through them of all civilization. Well do we 
say historic supernaturalism. Let no one speak of evading the issue. For the 
Christian the Kingdom of God has already begun amongst us and through us. 
That is why history is neither farce nor melodrama, but a divine comedy coupled 
with a divine tragedy. In many religions sacred history is mythical. It is not a 
comedy in which man plays a part but a magical scenario which man undergoes 
as a fantasy of the gods, and which ends badly for him. The Germans, ever vindic- 
tive, even drag the gods into the final catastrophe. For Christianity God is so 
intimately bound up with the history of man that at the last man is drawn 
into the glory of God. And that begins here and now, under our eyes. It is then 
entirely impossible for a Christian to speak as if he were separating his occupa- 
tions—to the Church or to the life of faith, the supernatural domain; to this 
doctrine or that action, the organization of the earth. The earth cannot be 
organized outside the faith, even as the faith cannot develop without the forces 
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of the earth. We are penetrated and determined, both individually and collec- 
tively, by their influence. 

Nevertheless the life of the Church and (in us) the life of faith engrafted 
upon her, are transcendent in their effects or historic expressions. We know the 
realities sought by faith only in a mirror or through an enigma. Bound to the 
ordinary resources of our spiritual life and of the teachings of the Church, we 
cannot see clearly the relationship between these obscure truths and facts of 
civilization. It is presumptuous to dogmatize at random and to no purpose. In 
our short lifetime what have we not heard of “monarchists because Christians”, 
“democrats because Christians’, “‘progressives because Christians’? But under- 
lining that side of agnosticism does not exhaust our analysis. The relationships 
of the conscience of the Christian to the conscience of the Church and of the 
conscience of the Church to the conscience of history are complex and we must 
now attempt to clarify them for they have been considerably confused in recent 
polemics. 

The vital action of the supernatural on the course of a history under sub- 
mission to the true Kingdom of Christ, the organic graft of sacred history onto 
profane history—these prevent us from considering them as two separate streams, 
from isolating them into two schemes of judgment and two sectors of activity. 
That was the error of the Christians of Action Francaise. In a somewhat different 
way it is the error of certain Christian Communists. But to eliminate an error 
it is not enough to identify it. We must seek out its origin, and identify also 
the vein of truth which sustains it. The Christian political conscience at the be- 
ginning of the century, where it was not pure and simple conservatism, had been 
touched by the final fervors of Romanticism, and was a vague mixture of the 
political, the religious and the sentimental. That was one of the weaknesses of 
the Sillon and in general of the Christian Democrat tradition. Against them the 
Action Francaise rallied a keen realization of the autonomy of politics in its 
own field, even as scientism had rallied a sense of the autonomy of scientific 
research. But it passed from distinction to separation, as witness the condemna- 
tion of 1925. The danger following such condemnations is always to take for 
true the contradictory proposition to the one condemned although frequently 
the condemnation aims only at the separation of two contraries dialectically 
yoked together. Circles of Catholic youths and their directors in the years pre- 
ceding the recent war reacted against “Politics First’’ taken in a too narrow 
sense and too often they turned toward a “purely spiritual” formation—im- 
purely spiritual would be a better term from the Christian standpoint, since 
the spiritual is rooted in the temporal. With neither a political nor an economic 
formation, when these generations were confronted by political or economic 
problems, they were tempted to resolve them in the climate in which they had 
been formed, by a short circuit of spiritual considerations with practical problems 
in the confused medium of good will and of moral approximations. I remember 
soon after the war having heard a priest say to an assemblage of Catholics: “I 
pray you, call to mind your responsibilities and do not criticize us. We have 
been together in Catholic action. Well, it is the same work we are carrying 
on now by other means.” Our youth had already reacted vigorously against 
these same confusions during the thirties. We have called to mind that in con- 
fronting practical problems we must begin with vigorous economic or political 
analysis, and close the door on moral approximations and intermediary idealists, 
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those false ministers of the spiritual. This reaction survives today with some 
young Catholics who are more or less Marxist. If one wishes to recall them from 
their error, he must first see the healthy aspects of their point of view. It is 
necessary to provide a skeleton for the knowledge and the practice of the firmly- 
structured world in which we live. Intentions will not give it muscles and bones. 
But this necessary work of vertebration should not lead us to forget the total 
Christian organism, nor that the skeleton can animate deeds of death or deeds 
of life. And so we should react no less vigorously against separation than against 
confusion. The work of the economist is not without usefulness to the concrete 
destiny of grace. The fact of grace is not without a place in the concrete destiny 
of economics. 

It is true that in France today the Christian world by and large is more 
shackled by a confusion of the orders than by too fine distinctions between them. 
For several centuries out of fear of the struggle between the angel and Jacob, 
between the dialogue of the Word of God and the music of this world, we have 
multiplied transitions, conciliations, amalgams until our faith today is bottled 
up to the stifling point. We feel the need of rediscovering pure essences and 
vigorous existences, Christianity in its supernatural clarity, the world in its de- 
tailed splendor, and their relationship in all its truth—obscure no doubt, but 
hard as diamond, not vague as mist. We have wished to understand too much, 
to understand Genesis scientifically, Justice politically, Unity philosophically and 
miracles medically. We have forgotten how to adore directly, and thus to under- 
stand properly. From this stems our new and extreme prudence in the matter 
of historic interpretation, whether providential or prophetic. A_ puritanical 
situation perhaps, but after all we must judge reactions on the basis of the 
agents to which they are reacting. There is no age which is not dominated by 
some one excessive idea. Is not a little excess necessary to compensate for the 
inertia of the opposite excess which enjoys the advantages of antiquity and the 
comforts of power? It is in the life of the whole that the excess acquires an 
ironic self-knowledge and sets itself in perspective with regard to the whole 
in order to contribute finally to the rightness of the whole. 


I AM not forgetting that the conscience of the Catholic is not isolated in 
these difficulties. His life of faith is grafted onto the faith of the Church, not 
(if it is a living faith) in an exterior relationshp of blind submission to authority 
but in a profound vital unity: sentiat cum Ecclesia. What then is the situation of 
the Church with regard to the reading of history? She too lives in the enigma 
of faith. The book with the seven seals will open only on the last day. The com- 
plete comprehension of history, and thus the full understanding of each of 
its moments, will be fully revealed only at that time—for the doctors and theolo- 
gians as well as for the faithful. Probably that moment will hold surprise for 
all. Must we conclude that the teaching Church may be as unprovided as the 
natural reason for discovering the rationale of history in that partial, deficient, 
conjectural reading we are able to make of it? That would be to overlook the 
spiritual. This assistance does not imply that churchmen and theologians cast 
more light on the problems of civilization than do those who refer them to the 
natural reason, nor that they possess absolute evidence as to the ways of God, 
even in their supernatural destination. No one today, I dare say, would pretend 
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to decide peremptorily whether the conversion of Constantine was a good or an 
evil for the Church, or whether a socialistic type of economic structure is better 
suited to the progress of the Kingdom of God than a capitalist economy. But 
the Cliurch is assisted by the spiritual in its power of direction, and this direc- 
tion, although bearing directly on sacred history, cannot, in the organic con- 
nection of the orders, fail to bear at least indirectly on profane history, on its 
intelligence, on the choices which must be made there. 

The Church is herself assigned her limits in this reading of history and she 
has in doctrine kept within them more resolutely than the practice of her clerics 
would indicate. Against the Caesaro-Papist theses she has maintained that civil 
society and its powers, reason and its capacities, have a natural autonomy within 
their own orders. It has been possible to say that the idea of the laicity of the 
state and of society is a Christian idea and is guaranteed only by a vigorous con- 
cept of transcendence. Today the Church withdraws from many quarrels in 
which she has been a contending party since the Middle Ages. It is not so much 
that she renounces her presence in the world as that she concentrates rather 
on the most essential factor—indeed on the most pressing aspect of her presence 
—which is not external display, even less an imperialism, but an ardent discretion, 
even as the very presence of God. 

Each individual member of the faithful should keep in mind that he is a 
citizen of the earth, and that if he attempts a complete imitation of Christ, he 
must completely assume, like Christ, the duties and charges of that citizenship. 
He must not conceive the grandeur of God in terms of the stupidity of the 
world. But this anxiety for free play with the things of this world ought not 
allow him to forget that as a Christian he cannot enclose his earthly citizenship 
in self-suficiency. “You are,” St. Thomas says, “fellow-citizens of the saints, you 
are members of the household of God.”” The panoply of virtues which is theo- 
retically adapted to the natural order of the earthly citizen is no longer sufficient 
for a fallen nature in the true works of this earth. Still less can it satisfy the 
demands of our supernatural citizenship. Therefore it is not enough, in order 
that we may live organically as Christians, to recognize that the supernatural 
has its place in our lives and in history, but we must recognize that it is every- 
where, even though it may not be everything. If Christians concentrated only on 
the actual failure of Christians in matters of political and economic analysis, 
on their moralizing confusions; if they consecrated all their passion to making 
good that failure and left the care of the supernatural universe to clerics and 
to the life of separated faith (however fervent that faith may be) , one day holiness 
would cease to penetrate their political life so set apart and separated. If I cut 
off my arm because it is infected let me not look to see another arm appear in 
its stead; what will come is a stump. In brief a Christian today must break away 
from the intermediary facilities of thought and action. He must cease to be 
an idealist, or a spiritualist, in order to be a Christian. That will allow him 
ipso facto to be entirely a man among men, one who will not cheat with the 
necessities of the earth. But this implies at the same time and with the same 
force that he will bury himself in the tradition and the life of the Church in 
order that he may be half a Christian no more than half a man. It implies that 
he be as deeply sensitive to the devitalization of our supernatural plan of natural 
truths, as he is sensitive to the devitalization of our supernatural message by 
the weakness of our présence in the world. An arduous work was needed to 
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dissociate modern scientific acquisitions from their dramatization by scientism, 
while the Church was freeing her teaching from its decrepit representatives— 
before science and the faith could be enticed into pacific coexistence. The truths 
which the modern world has disentangled in the matter of civilization cannot, 
as they are and without digestion, become Christian truths.’ First there is neces- 
sary the alliance of two virtues rarely united: boldness and patience, wonder and 
fidelity. The adventure is well worth the doing. 

Let no one relax in the representation of the balance which must animate 
this dialectic. There is a strong temptation for the Christian to sit tenderly 
before beautiful theological landscapes while the human caravan marches on. 
Christian hope lives from despair to despair; the Christian balances from trial to 
error. The law of the pendulum which Bergson formulated from human expe- 
rience is the irresistible rhythm of an incarnation in which the supernatural 
cannot fail to incorporate itself and cannot incorporate itself without being both 
diminished and bemired. And so the life of the Church will swing continually 
between two movements: a movement of insertion within the temporal in which, 
following the excellent formula of Father Desroches, she will ask of the temporal 
orders the maximum for subsistence within them, and a movement of recoil 
from the temporal in which she will ask of them the minimum for subsistence 
outside them. A strong hour and a weak hour for the Incarnation, a strong 
hour and a weak hour for Transcendence. We leave one phase to enter another. 
It is a passion-stirring history we are living, different from a crisis of decadence 
or facility. 


aaa emerges from our analysis one consequence which especially pre- 
occupies the man of action. The most rigorous theologians tell us that it is only 
exceptionally that temporal affairs enter under the jurisdiction of the Church 
as a result of their occasional connection with the supernatural good of souls. It 
seems then, and the practice of the pre-medieval Church confirms this, that 
a large field is left for natural reason and experimental practice to determine 
the good and the evil in these matters (under the reserves imposed on the 
Christian by the fallen condition of the reason and of the will). But if the passion 
for the Kingdom of God is the dominant passion for the Christian, is there not 
some risk in turning it away from the organization of the earth? It is necessary 
here to fasten more securely the bond between the spiritual and the temporal, 
and to do this we will consider now the question we have so far described only 
indirectly. We might phrase it so: Js the development of civilization a help or a 
hindrance; is it superfluous or necessary for the life of faith? 

We can now descend one step and ask: is a well-ordered and happy civili- 
zation a Christian civilization? It is always possible to give to order and happi- 
ness meanings which will comprehend both heaven and earth. But in the 
plan to which we have assigned the name civilization, order is the rational man- 
agement of relationships, happiness is a convenient satisfaction of needs. 

If we suppose they could establish themselves in a durable equilibrium and 
even decorate themselves with such moral virtues as are bound to the balance 
of health and strength, they would form a sort of animality of superior con- 
ditioning or of marvelous industry. In no way would they constitute a Christian 
order, for that consists in faith, hope, and charity and in their reverberations 
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on the whole of life. There would even be a risk of their closing themselves in 
a confined whole so well adjusted that the true destiny of man would then 
find no place in which to take root. The best of worlds is the most redoubtable, 
and the best-conditioned of men would truly be, in the Nietzschean sense, the 
last of men. The hypothesis of an equilibrium so isolated from the universal 
drama is, ‘besides, almost as abstract from the Christian point of view as the 
theoretical egg sliced in liquid masses in our old manuals of physics. Such a 
world is not capable of life because it would not be a human world. The powers 
of thunder deposited in us by the Holy Ghost would burst there one day. Never- 
theless, so that it may delineate itself and reveal its spiritual poverty, we have 
the instructive spectacle of certain countries, large and small, which have for a 
long time enjoyed prosperity and relative peace. We are today, even in our 
problematical spiritual, at grips with the difficulties of poverty and the struggle 
for existence. We can even now imagine what no less formidable problems pros- 
perity and peace will bring us tomorrow. 

Have we pursued the argument thus far only to defend penury and its strug- 
gles? ‘To oppose a sort of prophetic ill humor to the progress of material life 
and of social organization? The religious conscience is here the plaything of 
many mystifications. I do not speak of the most common which can rise surrep- 
titiously from injured interests or from the instinct of tranquillity. But the coun- 
tries which have lived for so long in these mediocre conditions of hygiene, com- 
fort and public order which are still largely our own, mingle many things 
together. They have installed and oriented in the midst of this life their most 
profound civilization; they have formed therein their spirituality itself. They 
tend to believe in the whole as a building unit. It is not Christian poverty they 
defend but rather that form which the spirit of poverty takes amid external con- 
ditions of penury, and along with it those pitiful dispositions of habit: the taste 
for the common life, for mediocre projects, for domesticity. They do not defend 
the liberty of the children of God, but a sort of Mediterranean anarchy and 
egoistic indolence which cries ‘Nazi’ as soon as the keeper of the toll-house takes 
out his notebook, and ‘Robot’ at every proposal to lighten the housewife’s 
tasks. We tend, too, for reasons that the psychologist and the theologian ought 
to analyze together, to nourish curious sentiments of culpability on our highest 
destiny—that of co-creators called to participate in the very life and action of 
God. When the atomic secret was discovered, there was talk of sacrilege, of vio- 
lation. There are families and cities in which bathrooms fall into the category 
of sins against nature. So do some people believe they bear witness to the spirit 
of poverty and humility. But what if they have borne witness only to weakness 
and confusion? It is a commonplace that wealth of long-standing lends itself 
more readily to simplicity of dress and of manner than wealth of recent acqui- 
sition. The false virtues I have been mentioning are perhaps only the embarrass- 
ment of parvenus new to civilization, still embarrassed by its gifts and making 
more display of them than is suitable to the modest conditions of the one true 
life. 

But these conditions are not contemptible for the true destiny of faith. To 
say that they are necessary to it would be to steal from faith the profound gra- 
tuity it affirms from time to time by flowering against all the rules of logic. 
But although sovereignly free, che grace of God has sovereignly chosen to submit 
within ourselves to the conditions of the Incarnation. Christ has played fair. 
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His activity within history has been free of deceit. In this sense we can say 
that He wishes it to undergo the conditioning of matter and of the body. The 
bond between the spiritual and the physical is tied more strongly than by 
necessity. It is tied by a will founded on love. 

The more one considers the multitude, the greater part these conditionings 
play. The social encyclicals, following the doctors, endlessly recall that as a gen- 
eral rule and for the great number, a minimum of physical development, of 
health, security and material ease is essential to the exercise of a Christian life. 
Cro-Magnon man could not receive the Christian message. That is why Christ 
did not come until 200,000 or 300,000 years after the creation. The true pro- 
letarian can with difficulty see the spiritual life project itself amid the privileges 
of culture to which he has no access. 

But it is not only a question of minimal conditions. The discussion lies on 
the frontiers of the vital minimum, and the influence of the structures of the 
spiritual life goes far beyond that. One always speaks of the spiritual as if the 
material universe did not fill History with its presence, and of the Church as 
if it were fully realized and radically separated from the world and from time. 
Altogether different is our condition: “We are not the sons of God, and it hath 
not yet appeared what we shall be.” In step with humanity the Church is be- 
tween the already known and the yet awaited joined to the still to come, and 
only this dialectic defines its true position in history.* This still to come notably 
allows for the progressive expression in matter and in the history of civilizations 
of truths attained by the act of faith. Since in this world we do not see them 
face to face, but in a mirror and across the enigma of these expressions, how 
could the most intimate destiny of the life of faith not be bound to them? There 
are in history, according to the bold expressions of Father Chenu, “historic acci- 
dents of grace.”* Perhaps history has also known through our fault or through 
bad guesses some true historic mischances. It is an historic commonplace that the 
march of the legions prepared the path for St. Paul. The map of penetration 
of the great religions covers again that of the diffusion of epidemics. The roads 
are the same for microbes and for the word of God, the carrier is the same. The 
lassitude of an agitated and wandering population at the end of the Empire 
inspired the Benedictine vow of stability and favored the impetus of that order. 
The rapid growth of the feudal organism, into which the Church might easily 
have inserted herself, failed to stifle the Church under the laic power of the 
ninth century, and Gregory the Great detached her from the established order to 
return her spiritual liberty to her. It was the birth of the new communal society, 
the displacement toward the cities, the agitation of populations by a commerce 
threatening the old feudal stability, which provoked the rise of the great mendi- 
cant orders in the thirteenth century. The attraction of the riches of the Orient 
and the economic crisis of feudalism were not strangers to the impulse of the 
Crusades. At the beginning of the fifteenth century, in the reforms of the Canons 
Regular toward interior piety, simplicity of life, open-hearted humanism, one 
may read the weariness of a society overwhelmed by the weight of scholastic 
cavilling and of a monastic order corroded with formalism. We could pile up 
examples indefinitely showing the way of bourgeois austerity in the Jansenist 
sect, or of commercial comfort in religious liberalism. Even today where the 
last remnants of feudal and peasant civilization still predominate, is the sociolo- 
gical basis of the Church without influence on the behavior of Christians? And 
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what of the massive absence of the world of the workers? Can we think that 
certain reconquests of the religious life are possible unless some aberrations are 
removed? ‘‘In History there is more than History” as Father Montuclard has justly 
said. There is an invisible regency of the Incarnate Word, perhaps a secret 
legality which forms a sort of natural revelation. It seems that profane history 
pays even less attention to Christianity than Christianity to her, and that like 
Christ it consents to undergo violence but not to exercise it. Therefore we must 
safeguard the discretion of Him whom we imitate, in our manner of proposing 
Him to the institutions of this world. But on the other hand we must watch 
closely this tight bond between the facts of civilization and the condition of the 
spiritual in which the witness of the faith can blockade himself and worse still 
be altered by all sorts of faithless aberrations. 


., = and civilization viewed in this perspective appear to us no longer 
as realities foreign to the Kingdom of God. To cut one off from the other is to 
cause the Kingdom to pass into the pure irrational and to renounce the interior 
unity of the Christian vision. And so certain Christians, unwilling to accept 
their inability to assimilate history, prefer to give it a catastrophic essence and 
to be pleased by this. It is a little as if they found it unworthy of the trans- 
cendence of Christ that He had a body wholesome in itself and pleasant to view, 
and thought that it could affirm itself only in deformed limbs. History and civi- 
lizations are as a collective sacrament of the Kingdom of God. That means that 
they are in our dispensation necessary mediators. And sometimes, when Christian 
society has not fully communicated to them the wholeness of its message, they 
effect a true substitution for it, just as bread without salt or leaven replaces 
the living God. Or rather, the unleavened bread, without manilesting His full 
significance, becomes the living God received in His silence and His humility. 
It is only at the summit of that sacramental reality of civilizations that our 
subject finds its full significance. Perhaps we other Occidentals, nurtured in a 
civilization of the word, are too exclusively sensitive to the word which reduces 
to a formula, and not enough to the word which dances in the imagination. 
Verbum Dei but also Gesta Dei and Corpus Dei. Civilizations too, unconsecrated, 
are only a fragile crust. Even then a sort of reverential fear prevents us from 
taking them too lightly, for they have the form of that which was made to be 
consecrated. 


Translated by ERWIN W. GEISSMAN 





1 Yves Congar, “Conditions d’un vrai renouvellement,” Jeunesse de l’Eglise, Cahier 8. 
2 Yves Congar, “Sacerdoce et laicat dans l’Eglise,” Monde Ouvrier, December 1946. 
3M. Chenu, ‘Réformes de structure en Chrétienté,” Economie ef Humanisme, March-April 1946. 


*H. Montuclard, “Délivrance de l"homme,” Jeunesse de l’Eglise, Cahier 7. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SENSE OF TIME 


; CHRISTIAN conception of time 
is determined by an event which has taken 
place only once. Time, like everything else, 
is thought of as starting out from this 
unique center, and from it all reflection 
on the essence of time ought to begin. It 
is true that theological tradition suggests 
another point of departure. Augustine cer- 
tainly made a great discovery when he first 
dared to propose, in the Confessions, tha’ 
the world is neither atemporal and eternal, 
nor created at a certain moment in a se- 
quence of time, but that the world and 
time have been created together, they have 
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the same beginning in creation; from then 
on it became a senseless question to ask 
what God had been able to do before the creation of the world. The whole 
schema of before and after (i.e., the frame-work of time) can be posited only 
with creation, and is thus presented as a temporal creation. The depth and bold- 
ness of this idea cannot be adequately admired by us, but if we consider the most 
recent results of astro-physics we can only be astounded at the genius of the 
thinker who recognized intuitively, as a truth of faith, without any scientific basis, 
an idea which—paradoxical as it may appear—imposes itself today to scientific 
thought as truth: the result, partly, of Einstein’s theory of relativity and Planck's 
quantum physics. But we shall see that this discovery flows simply from an unre- 
served acceptance of the center of Christ’s message—the unique event which is 
the revelation and the reconciliation of God in Jesus Christ; that is why we 
must start with the event, and not with the Augustinian idea. 








It is true enough that Christians are not alone in speaking of the character 
of the unique event. Every good historian (i.e., every historian who knows what 
history is, as distinguished from natural facts that can be made to reappear in 
laws) considers as his proper object the historic fact, the event which happens 
only once. Natural facts, such as present themselves to everyone, have the char- 
acter of a cycle—night and day, winter and summer, birth and death; they are 
facts characterized by the return of the identical, repetition. The historical fact, 
on the contrary, in transcending every-day banality in order to enter the domain 
of the historical, does not have this cyclical character, but that of a line which 
prolongs itself, and does not return on itself: to use a mathematical expression, 
it has the characteristics of a straight line, not of a closed circle. Historical events 
are called unique, regardless of the great resemblance some may have among 
themselves. More than one parallel can be made between Alexander, Caesar, 
and Napoleon; that does not make any of them less of a particular case, not 
only by his character, but also by the circumstances in which he appeared, and 
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the factors which have determined his action. Each of them has existed only 
once, and what is true of these people and these events is true of all. 

On the subject of this manner of seeing, justifiable in itself, and praiseworthy 
in a historian, two remarks are nevertheless to be made. The first is that this 
conception of history is not at all evident. Indeed, in our age, where the natural 
sciences are far more highly regarded than historical thought, it is very energetic- 
ally placed in question by all the tendencies which, in the science of history, 
seek to seize on regular phenomena comparable to natural laws. We see, too, 
that the conception of history determined by the idea of the unique fact did not 
exist at all in Antiquity; this was because Antiquity was dominated by mytho- 
logical, cosmological thought, which, quite different from the historical approach, 
uses as its preponderant representation of reality the circle of the eternal return, 
and not the straight line. One ought to remember that Nietzsche, one of the 
most influential modern philosophers, a philologist and historian by profession, 
believed he had discovered the great secret of the world in the idea of the eternal 
return, and obviously he made history enter into this return: from this we can 
see how much this orientation toward the idea of the unique fact is itself an 
historical condition. We may now have the impression that the conception of 
the historical fact as that which is produced only once may well have been of 
Christian origin. 

One must say next that history considered in itself, (i.e., abstraction made 
of an underlying Christian ensemble), is in the domain of 'the unique only 
in a very relative manner. That is why it is not pointless to consider history 
under the aspect of the return of the identical, even if one is thus less apt to 
give attention to the historical phenomenon than to the idea of the unique 
fact. At the very least, it is also true that all that is historic displays regularities, 
analogues, laws, parallels, that we have no more the right of ignoring than the 
unique character of the event. What is generally called history is a mélange of 
the unique and the non-unique; or one might say that if it is in the domain 
of the relatively unique, it is never that of the absolutely unique. All the leaves 
of an oak resemble one another, but there are none that are identical. It is 
inherent in the structure of the created being to be at once generic and indi- 
vidual. In the historical domain (i.e., in that which is generally distinguished 
from nature by calling it history, although nature itself has a history), there is 
a predominance of the unique character; this happens because there comes into 
play here the human person, to whom is tied something that nature does not 
understand—decision, choice. A good historian, therefore, would always give 
his special attention to that aspect of the historical event which free decision 
highlights. History is the field of decision: that is its particular character, and 
that is also what is unique to a certain degree. But these decisions are by nature 
very diverse, and their unique character is of different degrees. The marriage 
of a young couple is doubtless an important decision for the interested parties, 
but for history, as a general rule—unless it is precisely the question of a par- 
ticularly important marriage like one uniting the houses of Austria and Aragon 
—it is a banal item, without importance because it is repeated thousands and 
thousands of times. The family chronicle may speak of it, but not the historian; 
it is not a decision which makes an impression on history. On the other hand, 
we call an event which has extraordinary consequences historic in the full sense 
of the word: the conquest of the East by Alexander, the shattering of the feudal 
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system by the French Revolution; these events, then, merit the epithet unique 
more than others whose nature is less important. But even these events, when 
looked at in the strictest sense, are unique only in a relative manner. In a vast 
historical perspective—such as that of a Toynbee in his monumental A Study of 
History—such decisive events lose a great deal of their unique character; in 
spite of everything, they present analogues with other events, other epochs, other 
civilizations. And the decision that they represent has in spite of everything only 
a relative importance. This relativity of every event is characteristic of history, 
as of every human created thing. 

It is quite understandable, then, that profane historical thought is always 
scandalized at the Christian message, which affirms that in Jesus Christ the 
absolutely decisive event has been produced, for all times and for all men. 
Would not such an absolute, in the middle of historical relativity, be a rending 
of historical continuity? Would not such an event smash the framework of 
history? The historical continuum excludes the absolute, because it is a con- 
tinuum. But no one is able to know the Word if it is not given to him by faith. 
testimony, unintentionally, to the unique event of Christ. 

It is precisely this rupture of the historical continuum which is the content 
of Christ’s message. This shattering of the historical scheme took place in the 
middle of history's relativity, without suppressing its empirical continuity. That 
is what St. John’s phrase signifies: ““The Word became flesh.” In order that 
the Word become flesh, it must enter into relativity. But it is the Word which 
became flesh, so that this fact, belonging empirically to historicity and only 
relatively to unicity, is at the same time the absolutely decisive event, and is 
consequently absolutely unique. Every man can see the flesh and can know 
what has been called the “the historical Jesus.” He is the object of secular his- 
torical research, like Julius Caesar, and as such makes part of the historical con- 
tinuum. But no one is able to know the Word if it is not given to him by faith, 
It is only for the believer, not for the secular historian, that Jesus of Nazareth 
is the Son of God, the Redeemer, and His Cross is not only the death of a martyr 
to truth, like that of Socrates, but the crucial point of time, the act of reconcilia- 
tion with God. 

If Jesus is the one of whom the New Testament bears witness, if that which 
has been effected by Him, by His life, Passion, and death is what the Apostles 
say of it, then Jesus is the Unique in the absolute sense, and His work is the 
unique fact in the historical sense. Reconciliation cannot take place a second 
time and it is not necessary; it has taken place, as St. Paul said, one time for all. 
But faith knows as truth that Jesus and His work are what the New Testament 
says of them, it knows it with certitude, and it is in this very faith that man 
participates in the Unique. In the same act his existence, in as much as it is 
existence in Christ and with Him, becomes itself a new existence, the character 
of his existence in time is transformed in a fundamental manner—fundamental in 
the most rigorous sense of the word. In the life of every man there are events 
which in a large measure transform his existence. There are perhaps two or 
three occurrences of which one says: this has given an entirely new significance 
to my life. He will say perhaps: this has transformed my life in a radical or 
fundamental way. But, strictly speaking, this is not true. All these transforma- 
tions remain on the level of the relative. Even the most complete transforma- 
tion—as for example, a marriage, a blow of fate, a complete change of all 
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exterior conditions, even a new conception of life—none of all that changes 
one fact: man is and remains a sinner, and he must die. But faith in Jesus 
Christ changes precisely that, for by it I am no longer a sinner before God 
but a just man, I will not die but I live eternally with Christ: “He who is in 
Christ is a new creature, that which is old is past, a new being is born.” This 
phrase of the Apostle is distinguished from all analogous phrases because it 
alone ought to be understood in a non-relative, absolute sense. 

Now let us ask how, from this point of view, the problem of time and of 
the temporal presents itself. (There would be an infinity of things to say on 
this subject; no conference, indeed no book could exhaust it). What I can say 
of it here constitutes then only a few indications, and is only a more or less 
arbitrary choice. 

In the first place, faith in Jesus Christ gives an end to history, both indi- 
vidual history and human history. One cannot believe in Jesus as being the 
Christ, without believing in that end. And this end ought to be conceived as 
real, not as an ideal construction nor as anything infinitely far away, a simple 
point of view toward which all events would tend without ever attaining it, in 
the manner of an asymptote. Idealists of progress speak in just this manner of 
the infinite end of humanity's evolution, but it is rather a question of an end 
which will be one day attained, by humanity as well as by the individual. 

It is the point where this terrestrial life ceases and eternal life commences, 
where, along with terrestrial life, all the frailty, problems, contradictions and 
relativity of the life we know, come to an end, and where an entirely new life, 
eternal life, begins. We can speak of this other life and of this beginning only with 
temporal expressions but it is a question of a mode of existence radically different 
from actual, temporal existence, because the absolute, the eternal that we now 
have only in faith, will then be possessed by us no longer in the form of infirmity, 
but immediately, in vision, in the integrity and perfection of that which has 
no longer anything relative. Time has an end, and this end is eternal life in 
communion with God by Jesus Christ. 

But through Christ time has not only an end but a beginning. Time and 
the world go together, and the world is created in and with time. There is the 
mighty thought of St. Augustine, of which we have already spoken, and which 
is not speculation but an intuition of faith, of that which faith in Jesus Christ 
and in His unique character recognizes as truth. Through Christ one is forced 
to recognize that the world and time go together, that—if one may use such a 
naive expression—they are the same age. With the world’s existence, time exists 
as well, and before the creation of the world time had no more existence than 
the world. Augustine here employs an idea with which only modern physics has 
again familiarized us. There is time only when there are objects which measure 
it—as Einstein aptly says, when there are clocks. For the physicist the most 
valuable clocks are the stars. When there are no stars, no counters of time, no 
clocks, there is no longer any time. This is the idea Augustine thought fifteen 
hundred years before Einstein, and which he thought because he believed in 
Jesus Christ. In this way the question of knowing what there was before the 
creation of the world becomes senseless—since before creation, there was no 
question of before or after, the relation before-after is inherent in the world. 
Indeed, one must answer the question with the prologue of St. John: in the 
beginning was the Word, the thought of God and the will of God, and the 
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personal thought and will of God, not abstract; the Word which is revealed 
in Jesus Christ, through whom the world has been made. Before creation there 
was only God, the trinitarian God. 


» all has then a beginning and an end. But there still remains something 
to say in order to understand the character of time, and in order that one take 
seriously this beginning and this end. Time has a beginning which is another 
thing than its end; time has an end which is something else than its beginning. 
It is again Augustine who has first given this thought a precise expression; never- 
theless, it is already found, though in the form of a simple indication, in the 
opposition St. Paul sets up between the first and second Adam. The beginning 
of time is the creation of the World, with its materiality, temporality, relativity, 
its created character. But the time is both the end of the world and the begin- 
ning of eternity, the end of the state of creature and of its relativity. In a similar 
manner, St. Paul contrasts the first Adam, as a creature of the earth, to the 
second Adam, who is of heaven. 

Mythological eschatology rests on the equation: the end of time = the 
beginning of time, or the beginning of time = the end of time. The first ages 
being identical with the last—and reciprocally—the whole procedure always 
starts from the beginning in an eternal cycle. If the last ages are something 
entirely different from the first, however, the possibility is given that one may 
truly finish with history, in as much as it is the history of the Universe. The 
end is the end of the Universe, and this end is the beginning of that which is 
eternally new, eternal life. 

Because the world-time has a beginning and an end which are different from 
each other, history is not a closed circle, but a straight line. Since its beginning, 
the world moves to its end, in an irreversible unwinding impossible to begin 
again. The world has the character of that which the physicists call “vector- 
time,” which they derive from the second principle of thermodynamics, the 
principle of entropy. The unfolding of time is a one-way road; events are irre- 
versible. We can also say that time is really historic, not a pseudo-historical 
process, mythological or natural. It is not chance, then, if it is only in Christianity 
that history and time have become problems, objects of thought, or if historical 
thought is peculiar to Christian Europe. It is through the truly absolute that 
one may see the essence of every historical event in the unique as opposed to the 
typical, the general rule. 

Again, it is not only the world in its ensemble which may be perceived 
through Christ, in His unique character, but the time of the life of every man 
takes on a new aspect. This will be clearer on consideration of two conceptions 
opposed to the Christian: there is a mode of understanding existence in which 
man “never has time;” there is another where man “always has time.” The first 
attitude is that of modern man, marked by perpetual haste, a panic rush. Modern 
man has no time because eternity is unknown to him. He must thus count only 
on time, and make everything “enter” time; he is haunted by the fear of missing 
his subway. There will come a moment when it will all be over, so—“Eat, drink 
and be merry, for tomorrow we die.” That is why he must always watch the 
clock, check the exact time on the radio and read the second hand of his wrist- 
watch. He is obsessed by time: he has no time; he is western man, materialist. 
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Opposed to him is oriental man, mystic. He always has time because time 
has no reality for him. He exists in eternity, the temporal world is nothingness 
to him. ‘The material world of creatures is everything for western man; for the 
oriental, the world of creatures is a maya, an appearance, a nothing which does 
not merit attention. Consequently, he makes as little of time as of life; neither 
one nor the other have much value—indeed when one understands better, they 
are seen to be worth nothing, for what can a shadow be worth? 

The Christian has a different attitude with regard to time. God has placed 
_ him in the world, and by it in time; God gives him the world and time, but both 
in their limitation. Even more, God gives him, in the world and in time, Christ, 
and so makes of his time the time of decision and test. The Christian time is 
characterized by a temporal tension, but is exempt from the panic of time, which 
is proper to materialism, because in spite of its tension, behind time there is 
eternity. He thus finds himself at once in time and beyond it. His watch-word 
is a paradox: to wait and to hasten, to hasten and to wait. He has attained his 
end for in Christ he is at the end. He has not yet attained it—‘But I run, in 
order to be able to seize it,” says St. Paul—and races towards it as.a runner in 
the arena. He lives neither in the panic of time, nor in the indifference to time, 
but in an astonishing liberty in relation to it, an astonishing abandonment to 
time: “Ransom the time.” Be as servants straining in expectation of the Master, 
but who await Him well only by working intensely with the talents of their 
Master. An exegesis of the New Testament would probably still have many 
important things to tell us on this subject. 

In the third place, the affirmation of the Christian faith which is most 
scandalizing to natural thought is that of the end of time. This affirmation has 
often been conceived as something that must necessarily make the Christian indif- 
ferent to time and to the world. This is not the case, principally because time 
has been given to him by God, as a good which is confided to him and over 
which he ought to exercise a good economy. Secondly, because Christ has come 
into the world, and since it is in time that the decision has been made for Christ. 
Time in its entirety, although it must reach its term, finds itself affected with a 
positive sign. But it must be added that the fact that time comes to an end does 
not mean that what was in time is effaced. That which has been done in time 
must also, in a certain sense and to some degree, be admitted into eternity. 

God Himself has come into time and has thus linked time with His own 
eternity. If one may use the expression, God has given witness in favor of time, 
given testimony for temporal man. In taking human form, in His Son, He has 
taken also, in Him, the form of time. God does not wish to destroy time, but 
to accomplish it. “When the days were fulfilled, God sent His Son.” Whatever 
may be the true and exact exegesis of this hapax, it is certain that by His Incar- 
nation God has in some manner bound together the process of time and the 
kingdom of God and eternity. We may fearlessly make this variation on the cele- 
brated and powerful phrase of St. Irenaeus: God has made Himself temporal, 
in order that we, temporal men, may become eternal. If then we speak as of an 
end, we do not mean that eternal life is the negation of time, but a negation 
of the deprivations which are attached to temporality. The eternity of God is 
the fulfilment, not the annihilation of time. Eternal life is not, as tor the 
Platonists, the absence of time, but time brought to completion. Eternal life 
is not the monotony of the universal and solitary One, it is communion with 
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Him Who is not solitary in Himself, but Who is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
To the abstract idea of unity the concept of eternity as the negation of time 
may be linked; eternity as the accomplishment of time corresponds to the biblical 
thought of personal communion. 

But what does this signify—the accomplishment of time, or eternity as 
the fulfilment of time? Postponing for the moment a consideration of the element 
of time itself, it signifies first that eternal life is not extinction, but the achieve- 
ment of humanity created by God, in the individual and universal sense. The 
eternal life to which idealists and pantheists look in one way or another is cer- 
tainly not an individual eternal life, but a kind of dissolution of the individual 
into something general. This idea is completely foreign to biblical eschatology. 
It is in contradiction with the personalism of the idea of God and of relationship 
to God. God does not wish unity, but communion. Eternal life, to use an image, 
is a banquet where one is at table with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. God does 
not want the individual visage of man to disappear but to illuminate it and 
transfigure it by the radiance of the Imago Det, which has its prototype in Christ. 
Nor does God wish to cancel out the record of earthly history. He annuls its 
negations, but acknowledges what has been proven. The straw is burned, but 
gold escapes the fire of judgment. 

Similarly the Church,—that is to say, the community of Jesus—which has 
been founded on earth in worldly time, is not reconstructed from nothing in 
eternal life, but is reassembled in the granaries of God, like the community of 
those who are united in the Risen One; in the same way the result of the union 
of each in Christ is not abandoned to nothingness, but is perfected in eternity. 
Thus the eternity of everlasting life is time brought to its completion. 

In the fourth place, we ask ourselves what is the relation of the temporal 
form and of eternity? We start from the fact that according to the testimony 
of the New Testament the Eschaton is not only something of the future, but is 
essentially stranger to that which is empirically known by time. But there is 
one thing, only one, which will endure, while all the rest, even faith and hope, 
will be engulfed. This single thing which will remain is Agape. It is not only 
the subject of hope but it is at the same time the present experience of the 
Christian. It is “sprinkled in our hearts by the Holy Spirit.” It is something 
which the Church knows and which acts in it, as in the life of every believer. 
It is itself of the same nature as eternal life for it is the essence of God Himself. 
“God is charity, and he who is in charity is in God, and God in him.” Certainly 
charity is spoken of too lightly, we make too little of it; but this in no way 
changes the fact that there exists a charity, lived in the temporal life, which is 
precisely that of which the New Testament is speaking. But what is the relation 
between charity and the form of time? 

We experience time as an extension in three dimensions: past, present, 
future, but any comparison in an image borrowed from space will be particularly 
awkward. If we think of these three terms, past, present, and future, each of 
them has different properties from the others. They are not interchangeable, 
like the three dimensions of space. The property of the present thought is that 
of being but a point without extension. Scarcely has something set out from 
future to present than it has already become the past. Let us again recall the 
definitive things Augustine has said on this point. Unless I am mistaken, how- 
ever, there is one fact, and one of the most important, that he has neglected: 
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it is that time lived is something different from time thought. To use Bergson’s 
phrase, time lived is real duration. We are able to live in’ the present only 
because it is already our present when it is future, and it remains so, even when 
it is past. The human being would not be able to exist as he is, i.e. he could 
not possess the characteristics of humanity, if this were not so. All thought, 
whether as synthesis, as thought simultaneous with different elements of repre- 
sentation, is a victory over the temporality of the particular moment. I call 
temporal thought “the time that crumbles”; the present is there only as an 
atom of time, so to speak, and not even that. It is only a point, without extension. 
In every thought which unites diverse elements in a unity this time which 
crumbles is in some way eliminated. Here is the germ of truth contained in 
the Platonic idea that eternity is the absence of time, and that the knowledge 
of the Idea is participation in this atemporal eternity. When in speaking of God 
we call Him the Eternal, we know that the thought of God is not, like ours, 
hampered by the crumbling of time; to Him a thousand years are as a day. 

Although God, when He reveals Himself to us, stretches Himself over our 
earthly temporality, and even enters into it in His Son, He does not Himself 
become temporal by this, but remains Eternal, so that the divergence between 
past, present, and future might not exist. It is inherent in our quality of “the 
image of God”—in the part of this image which is not destroyed by sin—to 
think, to accomplish, to speak and understand what we are told, in a manner 
analogous to that of God, with the difference that our thought and our com- 
prehension are bathed in a crumbling temporality which impedes them. 

But it is equally inherent in sin, which destroys our resemblance to God, 
that our life undergoes the constraint of temporality in a manner which was 
not the primary destination of the human creature, but arises from his revolt. 
Our thought of the future is over-clouded by the care and agony of life and our 
past is burned by the terrible weight of sin. We are obliged to keep a personal 
account of our past sins, and we cannot rid ourselves of them simply, as belong- 
ing to the past; this is the consequence of the fact that, while sinners, we are 
men, and not creatures living in a present instance. We participate in the future, 
under the negative form of care and agony, and this proves equally the double 
fact that we are men, but sinful men. 

But what is the signification of sin for the present as such? It signifies, first, 
that we seek endlessly to liberate ourselves from our obscure past, nevertheless 
without arriving at it, and that we seek without success to make ourselves masters 
of the future, of which we are afraid. Our life is consumed in some way between 
a desperate flight from the past and the vain effort to dominate the future, 
and in this double effort, we lose the present. Sinful man is a being for whom 
a true present is intended but who does not have it because he is always vainly 
occupied in past and future, but never in the present. It would be worth the 
trouble to analyze more exactly the psychological manifestation of this private 
existence of the present. We are able for the moment merely to throw attention 
on a single point, but it is essential. 

Sinful man, not present in the sense we have explained, experiences this 
non-presence above all in his relations with other men. In effect, he is not there 
for them. Sinful man is too occupied with his own past and his own future to 
realize truly the Thou of another. He searches for himself because he does not 
possess his life as present. That which morally is called the lack of charity might 
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be called metaphysically—under the aspect of existence in time—the fact of 
not being there for others. Or the proposition might well be reversed to say: 
the Other is not there for me. Instead of being the subject that he ought to 
represent for me, he becomes the object of my fear and my desires; he becomes 
a part of my past which I flee or of my future which I wish to seize. He is not 
there in the position of my Thou. 

But the experience which is given to the man who believes in Christ is to 
have a present. The weight of the past, sin, is taken way from him by remission; 
the agony and care of the future are removed by the certainty of eternal reunion 
with God through Christ, in “eternal life.” It is because of this that a great role 
is played in the Gospel, not only by sin and pardon, but also by anxiety and 
serene and joyous confidence in the future assured by God. But there results 
from this that man participates in the true present, in the present which God 
possesses, and the concrete form in which this present is expressed is the love 
of God, which is diffused in us by the Holy Ghost. 

I may say here that there is a fact of experience which proves this view is 
just: he who is united to Christ in faith enters into a new relation with other 
men. From here on I am there for others; the Other is present for me, as a Thou 
which is given to me by God. Freed from the weight of agony and care, freed 
from the weight of the past and the desire to possess the future completely, man 
suddenly has time for his neighbor, he has a heart and a thought for him. He is 
no longer forced to make an object of him, he is able to see him as a subject, a 
Thou; instead of turning him aside or making him a prisoner, he is in com- 
munion with him. He is present for him, and in this presence he has himself 
the experience of the true prese1t. That is why it is charity which endures while 


all earthly things pass away: for it is of the same nature as eternity, which is 
the true present. 


Translated by JOSEPH E. CUNNEEN 
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THEISM AND PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


ae subject of my article is theism and 
personal relationships, a subject which has 
held my attention for thirty years or more. 
But in a certain sense it would perhaps 
have been less difficult for me to deal with 
it at the beginning of my philosophical 
career than it is now. Here is the reason 
for that startling paradox. At that time, 
whatever sympathy I felt for religion, and 
for Christianity in particular, I did not 
adhere to any precise confessional creed. 
To-day I belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church. I may add, incidentally, that I 
sometimes feel obliged to react against 
those who want to put a label on my 
thought. I own that I feel a growing diff- 
dence towards labels as such, whatever 
they are. Nevertheless I am sometimes 
doubtful as to whether theism can keep 
up an independent existence in the present 
world; whether, if it becomes fully consci- 
ous of itself, it is not bound to melt into 
Christianity. All the same, I shall proceed 
as if I did not entertain any such mis- 
giving. 

First of all, let us keep in mind the 
fundamental distinction between theism 
and deism. Whereas deism does not rise 
above the idea of a certain moral entity, of 
a supreme and all-wise Being who in a 
general way controls the destiny of the 
universe, theism asserts the existence of a 
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personal God—I shall even say of a living God with whom a concrete Ego is 
able to get into touch. Later on I shall have to go back to that last expression: 
it is not at all certain whether this ‘touch’ can be safely reduced to a definite 
variety of relation—in the rational sense we give to that word when we speak 
for instance about causality or finality—and I shall say emphatically that for my 
part I do not believe it. 

In Great Britain you have been acquainted with a particular variety of 
theism: I mean the neo-Hegelian theism which is based 6n a certain interpre- 
tation of the Concrete Universal. The chief problem for a theologian such as 
Caird, for example, seems to have been to know how not to drift along that road 
towards sheer pantheism. The Concrete Universal appears as a matter of fact, 
as a living and organic system endowed with a certain amount of self-conscious- 
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ness, a system in which we move, live and have our being. The first task of the 
metaphysician will be to enquire about the nature of this self-consciousness. 
Does one not run the risk of having to admit at the end that this self-conscious- 
ness is only found in man’s mind? In that case God seems to be done for. Accord- 
ing to recent discoveries, it appears that the notion of God’s death, generally 
attributed to Nietzsche, has in fact its origin in Hegel’s works; if I am not mis- 
taken, Hegel himself used such words in his Phenomenology of Mind. Although 
the meaning of these words is probably not exactly the same in both cases, it 
does not seem possible to escape this conclusion, unless one gives up identifying 
God with a system, and beholds Him as an all-inclusive unity; but thereby one 
drifts towards the idea of a finite God. But of course in that case the tradi- 
tional attributes of Deity, such as all-power, can no longer be asserted. 

Let us next consider personal relationships from these different angles. It 
the idea of an all-inclusive unity now appears barren, we are bound to ask 
ourselves why. It is difficult, along such a line of thought, to resist the tempta- 
tion of intellectualizing personal relationships and of looking at them as inade- 
quate or imperfect modes of apprehension of a totality which at the end is intelli- 
gible only if it coincides with the Aristotelian ‘noesis noeseos.’ One feels bound 
to add that even this possibility is excluded if the Whole is supposed to become 
conscious of itself only in the philosopher’s mind. At first sight, things appear to 
stand otherwise if we assume the hypothesis of a finite God. This, however, may 
be a mere illusion. For this finite God, existing like a mere outsider with regard 
to the individual beings I love, is merely somebody else: under these conditions 
it becomes very difficult, if not impossible, for me to pray to him. But there is 
the question of whether a living God can stWl exist for me from the moment 
when prayer, like a brook in summer time, has dried up. I believe one could 
show the fundamental inadequacy of the idea of a finite God for the religious 
consciousness in all times, and let us remember that it is this religious conscious- 
ness to which we are bound to refer when we talk about God. 

When we talk about God: but I wrote in my first Metaphysical Diary that 
when we talk about God it is indeed no longer about God that we are talking. 
This sentence, which seems to verge on sheer agnosticism, is really the introduc- 
tion to what follows. I should like to draw out its concrete meaning. 

_ Let us consider a single being who is for us truly a being; that is to say to 
whom we are connected by a living tie, a family or a sentimental relationship. 
Everybody has been able, so it seems to me, to experience the following: when we 
talk about this individual being with a third person, at least when this person 
is a stranger, there comes a momen: when we have suddenly the impression 
that it is no longer the same being we are talking of, that we are substituting 
a simple account for him, and that in this way we are making ourselves guilty 
of a kind of betrayal. This is true, insofar as being in every way transcends the 
one-sided appreciation to which discourse naturally tends. This risk is to a cer- 
tain extent avoided when I talk about this being to somebody who loves and 
knows him as I do: for what reason? Because what I say stands out against a cer- 
tain felt background which is, so to say, our mental common property and 
which, accordingly, it is not necessary to put into words. I have a right to 
think that what I say, while listened to, will receive the necessary emendations. 

But the presence of this felt background, when I talk about God to some- 
body else, can perhaps not be so easily taken for granted. Let us remember that 
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when I handle God as an object about which we are able to converse, I almost un- 
avoidably run the risk of substituting for the living God a mere abstract entity. 
Here is the snag on which any theological discourse may possibly stumble. 

But from this aspect the traditional opposition of the One and the Many, 
the Finite and the Infinite, seems to lose a great part of its significance. Regard- 
ing the first opposition, one may be obliged to conceive with the neo-platonist 
school a higher unity which transcends the contrast between unity and multi- 
plicity; and if we say that God is infinite this will mean in a quite negative way 
that there is no meaning in handling God as a limited reality, the outline of 
which might perhaps be sketched. The mere notion of an outline in this case 
appears as devoid of significance. 


Au THIS may seem strangely abstract and negative. But the outlook 
changes as soon as God is invoked as a Thou, as an absolute Thou; and the 
question about which you have asked me to express myself really consists in 
examining how it is possible to conceive of a relation between absolute Thou 
and empirical Thou. But in order to avoid losing ourselves in a maze of empty 
and fruitless ratiocinations, let us recall as distinctly as possible under what 
conditions a Thou may be asserted. 

In a general way I can address in the second person only what or whom 
I look on as being able to answer me, if only through an understanding silence. 
In this respect the notion of an answer is the key. But on this ground a concrete 
dialectic can take place to which experience bears witness. At the lowest level, 
I may address myself to someone whom I have met only as an ‘object’ in order 
to get from him some piece of information, for instance about the time or the 
way to go. But let us suppose that we begin to talk with one another, we find 
out that there exists a certain community of interest and experience between 
us: this somebody becomes for me a Thou. A felt unity takes shape between us; 
a third person intervening at that moment will most likely appear as an in- 
truder, as an unwelcome spoil-sport. Nevertheless this empirical Thou can 
always relapse into the neutral region of objectivity; he is no longer Thou for 
me but He, that man, or perhaps that bore; and even if I don’t go so far as 
that, when we have parted, I shall certainly ask myself: what does he do, what 
does he say, does he remember me and so on? It is only for the nearest being, 
for the most beloved one, that the question sounds otherwise: what are you doing 
now, my beloved? And of course even in this case distrust, boredom or jealousy 
can change a Thou into a Him or a Her. Well, on the empirical level I am 
helpless against doubt or distrust. But if I follow this line of thought to the 
end, I arrive at the idea of a being in whom my faith and trust is so absolute 
that I shall never fall back into that state of doubt or distrust; or at least if I do, 
it will mean that I deny him utterly. This is the Absolute Thou. It is obvious 
that I cannot assert Him without an act of faith, that is to say the act by which 
I acknowledge myself as a creature of a God who has willed me and who expects 
me to act freely according to His Will. I need not insist on the nature of that 
freedom; I shall only say that it appears to my mind as inseparably bound up 
with grace, and that one cannot sever them without falling into a hopeless maze. 

But it may be seen—and this adds greatly to the difficulty of the problem 
under discussion—that this absolute Thou can by no means be considered as 
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an element which would be related in a certain way to other elements (in this 
case empirical individuals). Neither can one solve the difficulty by conceiving 
of this absolute Thou as an all-including unity, inside which finite Egos would 
be, so-to-say, located. ‘These words inside, outside must of course be proscribed. 
But this is still far too abstract and negative a way of expressing ourselves. Our 
language being what it is, that is to say being rooted in space, in spatiality, how 
can it be possible for us to proscribe them? Our task seems to lie in putting 
forth a reflection which will allow us to free our minds from the fetters of 
imagination, of spatializing imagination. What does this mean on the level of 
concrete experience to which all this must after all be referred? 

In order to get to the heart of this matter, we ought, I believe, to consider 
a human relationship in its life, that is to say in its birth, in its development, 
in its end. The mere fact that this question can or must be asked in this way is 
illuminating, since it shows that a human relationship (let us say love or friend- 
ship) is anything but an abstract connection between separate data. If it were 
it could not possibly have a life of its own; the word life would be quite mean- 
ingless. A human relationship is really a certain being, which can be protected. 
fostered, promoted—or endangered or bruised or even killed. I am inclined to 
think that such a relationship somehow transcends the consciousness which the 
members are able to get of it—except perhaps in certain privileged moments 
which are endowed with a mystical value. What we should want to know is to 
what extent or in what sense this life depends upon what I have called the 
absolute Thou. But here we must pause. Is there anything in this which may 
become an object of knowledge? Emphatically no. Such knowledge is inconceiv- 
able except perhaps for God Himself. But even this I personally would admit 
only grudgingly. As a matter of fact experience shows that man cannot imagine 
a knowledge in God without trying to vindicate for himself a kind of substitute 
for this same knowledge. The utterly illusory and to my mind infinitely harmful 
idea of an absolute knowledge was conceived in this way. Let us remember once 
for all that if this knowledge exists in God it is wholly different in kind from 
anything to which we human beings are accustomed to give the name of knowl- 
edge: we may therefore safely leave it out of account. 

We are now able to narrow the scope of our inquiry. There is for instance 
the feeling of love I harbor for a woman I have met. Let us suppose this feeling 
to be more than a momentary rapture; what takes place is truly a renewal of 
my inner being; I am unable to assert that all my energies are focussed on 
this woman. Mere desire is merged into a whole which is one with my lite—I don’t 
mean only my life as I have lived it heretofore, but such as I intend to live 
it henceforth, in order to become at last myself. 

It would be no doubt meaningless to treat that love as a thing, as a mere 
effect, and to ask myself if God is the cause of it; this God beheld as an hypo- 
thetical cause, as a He, would not be God but sheer fiction. But what remains 
possible is that in my prayer, in my invocation, I ask myself if that love really 
is allowed by what Thou art expecting from me, and if I may regard it as a gift 
from Thee. But here let us be careful: it would be presumptuous to expect a 
clearly discernible answer to that anxious question. Or at least if such an answer 
is conceivable, it would have to be meditated by my own deepest and truest self- 
consciousness. Besides it may happen that this deep self-consciousness remains 
unable to express itself; perhaps I shall be, so to say, invited to carry out this 
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experience, just as if it were inflicted upon me as a trial, as a test. It is by means 
of that trial that I shall be able to discern if this relationship agrees or not with 
the Divine will. But this implies a root condition. I must have the courage to 
keep my eyes open, to resist the temptation of stubbornness. If God exists for me— 
and I shall go back presently to the meaning of these words—I cannot but feel 
assured that I shall get some signs which will enable me to discover what is 
expected of me, provided of course that I keep on the lookout against the 
snares of self-love. These signs are not necessarily external and striking circum- 
stances; I should rather say they are noticeable hints. This however becomes clear 
only if we get to the true sense of the words I used a minute ago: if God exists 
for me. What do we mean exactly by that? Certainly not a simple subjective 
act of consciousness; belief is a mere nothing if it is not self-transcending. To 
believe in God is to assert that God infinitely transcends the flickering or vanish- 
ing consciousness I have of Him: to believe in God is to bear witness. I have 
often insisted in my recent writings on the fundamental difference which exists 
between ascertaining on one hand, and bearing witness on the other. We want 
to free ourselves from a philosophy which remains captive or from mere sub- 
jectivity conceived as the privacy of the inner self: true belief has nothing 
whatever to do with opinion grounded on feeling; it would be safer to visualize 
it as a light which leads our steps. It can be of course only glimpsed at; but we 
must walk on, even when it is concealed from us; and this walking on is pre- 
cisely our only way of bearing witness. What does this mean, if not that in 
answer to that light, which after all is also a call, we have to prove faithful? 
But of course we ought, at this stage of our inquiry, to peer into the nature 
of this obligation. It is no ordinary necessity, neither is it, so it seems to me, 
a moral obligation in the traditional or Kantian meaning of this word. The best 
way of putting it would be to say that we have pledged ourselves to act accord- 
ing to this light, even when we do not see it any more, when it is only remem- 
bered. But this pledging ourselves is bound up with the assertion of what I have 
called the absolute Thou, which appears as being implied in any truly religious 
experience. 

From this point of view it is indeed evident that we have to reshape our 
ideas concerning the destiny of a personal relationship, and it is of course in 
marriage conceived as a sacrament that this reveals itself most clearly. To marry 
is to pledge oneself to one another before God; and this remains true, even if 
we don’t adhere to the theological and dogmatical notion of a sacrament. Or, to 
be more accurate, I should personally incline to say that even from a metaphy- 
sical point of view there really exists a sacrament not only of love but also 
of friendship. Besides I have tried to show in my studies on creative fidelity 
that this unconditional pledging of ourselves enables us to solve a problem 
which in a world of unbelief becomes, on the contrary, utterly insoluble. For 
if I admit that a promise is made on the basis of an immediate and actually 
experienced feeling, I shall always lie open to the temptation of declaring 
that this promise no longer holds once this feeling itself has vanished. (There 
is of course an illuminating analogy between this and the present state of inter- 
national affairs.) If I keep to that same godless level, I shall perhaps add that 
I make myself guilty of a lie by going on acting as if I still felt what I don’t 
feel any more. But if we have pledged ourselves before God, it is no longer 
feeling in its immediacy that counts; or at least we are bound to transcend it. 
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We are responsible for one another, we have taken charge of one another. It is 
the meaning of this charge, of this responsibility, that needs to be cleared up. 
One might say that we have willingly given up a part of our independence, 
in order to put ourselves at God’s disposal, and to place God's will at the center 
of our lives. It is unfortunately true—and I am bound to say that I personally 
strongly resent this—that these formulas have been over-indulged inside small 
church communities, and they have lost their genuine and unique flavor: they 
have become stale, and nobody has insisted more than I on the necessity of 
preventing ideas from going stale, that is to say from decaying. It is incumbent 
on philosophic reflection to restore their validity by giving them their concrete 
and full meaning. Here it is the notion of the divine Will which has to be faced 
with the utmost courage and lucidity. We know too well how in the course of 
history man has been too prone to clothe under those impressive words his 
meanest passions and stupidity, committing thereby the direst sacrilege. But it is 
clear that we have one clue and perhaps one only: we know that what is done 
against love is done against God Himself. This is after all nothing but a negative 
and abstract translation of what I have called the absolute Thou. In other words 
the more we shall put love at the center of our lives, the more certain we shall 
be that we act according to God’s will. But here again it is necessary to make 
a distinction, and to distrust romanticism and sentimentalism. Of course nobody 
has been less sentimental than the saints: I mean that nobody has had a stronger 
and firmer grasp on reality; I am thinking for instance of Saint Vincent de Paul. 
In contrast to a certain codified justice, one sometimes imagines to-day that 
charity is nothing but a sentimental and ineffectual halo; and thereby, as is so 
often the case, one disrupts a rich and organic unity into meaningless and lifeless 
parts, in the name of an equality which is most likely the mistaken and dis- 
torted form of a deep and genuine need of our soul. Here of course I overstep 
the limits of the question I had to deal with. But it is evident that personal rela- 
tionships can no longer be considered apart from a social background, the 
nature of which gives rise to the most painful misunderstandings. I should say 
without hesitation that a living personal relationship becomes itself a source of 
heat and light, even for those who are not directly involved therein; it is more- 
over in this way that a relationship proves itself to be rooted in God, whatever 
opinion of God’s nature these friends or lovers may entertain. 

But there is a final aspect to which I should like to draw your attention—in 
a sense the most important and tragic of all: what is the fate of this relationship 
from the very moment it has been seemingly severed by estrangement or death? 
The problem of estrangement does not seem to have held the attention of philo- 
sophers although it is of great speculative interest. One ought to analyze the con- 
ditions under which estrangement takes place; the part played by weariness, bore- 
dom, self-love and disappointment—especially disappointment. I was expecting 
from you something of which you have disappointed me. What was it exactly 
I was expecting? I could not say; but I bear you a grudge for having cheated 
me. I hoped you would get on in the world as a writer or as a physician; but you 
have proved unable to establish yourself. In such an instance I had clearly 
pledged myself conditionally. But one might say that conditional pledges are 
only possible in a world from which God is absent. Unconditionality is the true 
sign of God’s presence; but here a great problem arises: it happens quite often 
that people pledge themselves unconditionally on the basis of transitory feeling 
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which truly does not allow anything of the kind. At the root of such promises 
there lies a kind of inner swindle. But on the other hand can I be sure that my 
feeling is strong enough to resist the merciless pressure of time and circumstance? 
Are there signs which may enable me to discern if it is really so? I believe that 
in such matters we are bound to be very careful. Even for a man of good will 
delusion will always remain possible, but what stands fast is the possibility of a 
faith deep enough to embrace an invocation to the absolute Thou: if I give way, 
if my heart sinks, if my strength fails me, do come and help me, do renew the 
fading life of my love! One must add at once that there can’t be on this level 
anything like an unfailing technique. This invocation or prayer can by no means 
be considered as a kind of device, a magical device intended to mend an imper- 
fect state of things. Under these conditions, there will always be room for frus- 
tration and even for despair. All we can say is that here is the line to be fol- 
lowed, and that it is probably the only one. 

Separation through death would call up other remarks which appear to 
me still more important. Unless we consider death from the point of view of 
sheer positivism, death cannot but be considered as a trial of love and faith. 
Rationalistic minds have spent much irony on the absurd presumptuousness of 
a being self-centered enough to fancy it will survive death. They have passed 
by what chiefly and perhaps exclusively matters. As a rule, nothing is easier at 
a certain time of life than to accept death for oneself if one considers it a dream- 
less sleep without awakening; what cannot be accepted is the death of the 
beloved one; more deeply still the death of love itself; and this non-acceptance 
is perhaps the most genuine mark of the divine in ourselves. I should be inclined 
to say that this non-acceptance, (or rather the complementary requirement that 
love be eternal), in itself implies the assurance of a correspondence in the ulti- 
mate order of things, or since this is perhaps still too objective a manner of 
speaking, the implication that Thou wilt not disappoint us. This would need of 
course to be clearly sifted out. One would perhaps arrive at the conclusion 
that the more two beings contrive to love one another in God, that is to say 
with a non-possessive love, the more certain they will become that this love 
won't pass away, that it has indeed conquered death. 

There is no question of blinking at the objections such an attitude of mind 
is likely to arouse among peoples who seem in most cases to have lost any 
sense of what a true relationship implies and means. What do we see around 
us? In many cases mere companionship, usually sensuous companionships de- 
prived of any deep feeling of unity, of any consciousness of a superior aim. Per- 
haps as a matter of fact this is a mistake, perhaps at the heart of such shallow 
relationships there still remains what J should call a spark of immortality. But 
we are bound to point out that society such as it is, or rather such as it is bent 
upon making itself, seems intent on stifling that spark as completely as possible; 
and this is unavoidably so insofar as it over-emphasizes the reality of the mass. 
Under our eyes an idolization of the mass is taking place in which so-called 
intellectuals day after day are becoming accomplices. In this way, beyond what 
has been called the death of God, the death of man himself is undeniably tak- 
ing place. , 

Provided that we take the word theism in sufficiently broad a meaning, it | 
seems true to say that theism appears as a metaphysical condition of survival 
or even as a safety ground of personal relationship. In a world which freed 
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itself from it completely these relationships would inevitably deteriorate. I have 
often said during these last years that mankind has got to choose between a termi- 
tary and what is called the Mystical Body. But the most awful blunder would 
be to mistake them for one another. This is indeed essential in every respect, but 
primarily because it is the only way of putting aside an individualistic or atom- 
istic interpretation of personal relationships. Metaphysically speaking the truth 
doubtless is that every genuine personal relationship is really a way into that 
growing and living community to which Christian theology gives the name 
of the Mystical Body. This is precisely the point where mere Theism necessarily 
points beyond itself, and where Revelation begins; but I am of course intimately 
convinced that Revelation cannot be considered as something which is brought, 
so to say, from the outside, as a fireball falling on our mental planet. There 
is, on the contrary, every reason to believe that Revelation is the crowning of an 
immense cosmic travail which at one and the same time calls it forth and im- 
plies it as its internal source. I should therefore reach the conclusion that if 
Theism is considered in the abstract and in terms of objectivity, the question 
of personal relationships will in the end prove insoluble; yet, on the contrary, 
the elements of a solution will be all the more numerous and illuminating if 
Theism is considered in the only light possible, the light of Revelation. 





CHRISTIANITY AND ANTI-SEMITISM 


, fervent Catholic, Léon Bloy, 
wrote in one of his works: “Suppose that 
there were people round you continually 
speaking of your father and mother with 
the utmost contempt, who had nothing to 
offer them but insults and offensive sar- 
casms, how would you feel? Well, this is 
just what happens to our Lord Jesus Christ. 
We forget, or rather we do not wish to 
know, that our God made man is a Jew, 
nature’s most perfect Jew, the lion of 
Judah, that his mother is a Jewess, the 
flower of the Jewish race; that the Apostles 
were Jews, as well as all the Prophets; and 
finally that our whole sacred Liturgy is 
drawn from Jewish books. In consequence, 
how may one express the enormity of the 
outrage and blasphemy of vilifying the 
Jewish race?” 

These words are addressed to Chris- 
tians, who ought to understand them. In 
truth, the superficiality of Christians who 
believe they can possibly be anti-semites is 
prodigious! As a matter of fact, Christian- 
ity, in its human origins, is a religion of 
messianic and prophetic type, the spirit of 
which, as utterly foreign to Greco-Roman 
spiritual culture as to Hindu culture, was 
introduced into world religious thought by 
the Jewish people. The ‘Aryan’ spirit is 
neither messianic nor prophetic; to await 
the coming of the Messiah—the irruption 
into history of forces beyond history—is 
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foreign to it. Moreover, the fact that German anti-semitism has evolved into 
anti-Christianity must be considered a highly significant symptom. A wave of 
anti-semitism has broken upon the world, casting away the humanitarian theories 
of the nineteenth century and daily threatening to submerge new lands. In Ger- 
many, in Poland, in Rumania, in Hungary this movement is triumphant, and 
it is taking shape even in France, the country most fully saturated with liberal 
ideas, where it had suffered a defeat after the Dreyfus affair. The first alarming 
signs of the disease can be detected in the publication of Céline’s book, a verita- 
ble call to a pogrom; and they are also betrayed by the fact that a growing 
number of Frenchmen reproach Léon Blum with his origins, even though he is 
one of the most honest, idealistic and cultured of political figures in the country. 
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Anti-semitism is coming to the surface of political life with glaring obviousness, 
and the press gives us a daily’ account of this process. | 

The Jewish question, however, is not simply one of politics, economics, law 
or culture. It is incomparably more profound than that, a religious question 
with a bearing upon the fate of mankind. It is the axis about which religious 
history turns. How mystifying is the historic destiny of the Jews! The very 
preservation of this people is rationally inconceivable and inexplicable. From 
the point of view of ordinary historical estimates it should have vanished long 
ago. No other people in the world would have survived the fate which has 
befallen it. By a strange paradox, the Jewish people, an historic people par 
excellence who introduced the very concept of the historic into human thought, 
have seen history treat them mercilessly, for their annals present an almost unin- 
terrupted series of persecutions and denials of the most elementary human 
rights. Yet, after centuries of tribulation which have strained its powers to the 
full, this people has preserved its unique form, known to all and often cursed. 
No other nation would have resisted a dispersion lasting so long without in the 
end dissolving and disappearing. But, according to God's impenetrable ways, 
this people must apparently be preserved until the end of time. As for trying 
to explain its historic destiny from the materialist standpoint, this is to court 
certain defeat. Here we touch upon one of the mysteries of history. 

The Jewish problem may be viewed from many sides, but it assumes a par- 
ticular importance as a problem essentially bound up with Christianity. In the 
past anti-semitism was fomented and propagated above all by Christians, for 
whom, precisely, it should have been least conceivable. Did not the Middle 
Ages witness the persecution and annihilation of the Jews by the feudal knights 
who thus avoided having to pay their debts! There can be no doubt that Chris- 
tians bear a heavy burden of sin in regard to the people of Israel and it is upon 
Christians that the duty of protecting them now rests. We know that this is 
already the case in Germany. It is not without value to recall, in this matter, 
the fact that Wladimir Soloviev believed the defence of the Jews to be one of the 
important missions of his life. For us Christians the Jewish problem does not 
consist in knowing whether the Jews are good or bad. For it is more important 
that I should consider this question with reference to myself rather than to 
my neighbour, since I am always inclined to accuse him. It must be sadly con- 
fessed that the Christians have not risen to the height of the revelation they 
have received, and have in general been considerably inferior to the Jews. 

The Christians and their Churches have a great many things to repent. We 
have just spoken of the Jewish problem, but we could also mention the social 
problem, that of war, that of their perpetual compliance with the most hideous 
regimes, and so forth. The question of inherent Jewish imperfections is of no 
importance in principle at this point. It is futile to deny them, for they are 
many. There is in particular a Jewish self-importance which is irritating, but 
it can be psychologically accounted for: this people, always oppressed by others, 
has sought compensation in the idea of its Election and its high mission. In 
the same way, the German people, oppressed during the years after the war, 
found reparation in the idea that it formed a superior race with a vocation to 
dominate the world.. Likewise the proletariat, the most oppressed class in 
capitalist society, finds a remedy for the effects of this humiliation in the con- 
viction of its own messianic mission, namely to emancipate humanity. Every 
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individual, every class or people, defends itself as best it can against the inferi- 
ority complex. 

The Jewish people is a strange people reconciling the most diametrically 
opposite qualities. Within it the best traits blend with the lowest, the thirst 
for social justice with the tendency towards gain and capitalist accumulation. 
The Russian people, because of its polarized nature and its messianic con- 
sciousness, shows certain similarities to the Jewish. Anti-semites freely invoke 
the fact that the Bible bears witness to the cruel spirit of the Hebrews. But what 
people could flatter itself upon exemption from cruelty? Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Egyptians, Persians—did they display greater forbearance? Did not the Greeks, 
to whom we owe the greatest culture in the world, show certain imperfections? 
In truth, every people must be judged by its greatest heights, not by its lowest 
depths. The German people must be judged by its great philosophers, its 
mystics, its musicians, its poets, not by its Prussian Junkers and its shopkeepers. 
In the same way, the Jewish people, which has a religious vocation, must be 
judged by its prophets and its apostles, and not by its money-lenders. Everyone 
is free to have his national sympathies and antipathies. Some people harbour 
an acute dislike for the Poles or the Rumanians. It is scarcely possible to remedy 
this state of affairs, for love cannot be ordered and it is difficult to overcome an 
unconsidered antipathy. At any rate hatred for a whole people is a sin in the 
same category as murder, and he who harbours it in his heart must bear the 
responsibility. 

The question we are dealing with here is still more complex in its refer- 
ence to the Jews, for they cannot be classed as a national entity. They lack many 
accepted attributes of a nation, and on the other hand they possess traits which 
cannot be classified as national. Israel is a people with an exceptional religious 
destiny, and it is this which determines the tragic element in its historic destiny. 
How could it have been otherwise? God’s chosen people, who at one and the 
same time gave us the Messiah and rejected him, could not have an historic 
destiny like that of other peoples. Their descendants are forever strengthened 
and united by the exclusive possession of their religious destiny. Christians are 
bound to acknowledge the Election of the Jewish people, for their religious 
doctrine demands it, but they do so most often against their will and try as much 
as possible to forget it. 

We are living in an age of ferocious nationalism, of the worship of brute 
strength, of a veritable return to paganism. By a strange turn of events, we are 
witnessing a process diametrically opposed to the christianizing and humanizing 
of human societies. Nationalism should be condemned by the Christian church 
as a heresy, and the Catholic Church is not far from pronouncing this verdict. 
But nationalism is not the only force which should be held responsible for 
implanting anti-semitism. To find the roots of it one must dig more .deeply. 
There undeniably exists a mystical fear of the Jews. True, it is experienced by 
creatures of a fairly low cultural level who can be easily infected by myths and 
legends of the most debased variety, but it plays havoc none-the-less for that. 


=. parodoxical the Jewish destiny is! In fact we see them passionately 
seeking an earthly kingdom, without, however, possessing their own State, a 
privilege enjoyed by the most insignificant of peoples; they are fired with the 
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messianic idea of their Election to which are related, however, contempt and 
persecution at the hands of other people; they reject the Cross as a temptation, 
while their whole history presents nothing but a perpetual crucifixion. Perhaps 
the saddest thing to admit is that those who rejected the cross have to carry it, 
while those who welcomed it are so often engaged in crucifying others. 

Anti-semitism takes many forms which can evidently exist together and 
support each other. I shall not pause over the anti-semitic feelings of the aver- 
age man, displayed in sarcasm, comical imitations and a contempt for the Jews 
whom he refuses to treat as his equals; although these do not play a minor 
part, they are in principle irrelevant, since they are generally unconnected with 
any ideology. It is in racial anti-semitism, the variety which is anyhow most 
widespread, that a real ideology appears. Germany is its classical cradle, and 
we find that even her most outstanding and famous men such as Luther, Fichte 
or Wagner felt hostile to Israel. This ideology holds that the Jews are an inferior 
race despised by the rest of humanity to whom they are themselves hostile. But, 
on the other hand, it considers this inferior race to be the strongest, eternally 
triumphant over all the others wherever free competition exists. Is there not a 
certain contradiction here? 

Racial anti-semitism is plainly ruled out for the Christian since it is inevit- 
ably barred by the universalism of his faith. This universalism, precisely, is the 
cause of the persecution of Christians in Germany: Christianity proclaimed 
that there was no longer Greek nor Jew. It speaks to the whole of humanity and 
to every individual irrespective of his race, his nationality, his class and his social 
position. 

Not only racial anti-semitism, but racialism pure and simple does not bear 
criticism from three points of view, religious, moral and scientific. The Christian 
cannot accept it, for it is inhuman, it rejects the dignity and the value of man 
in admitting that he can be treated as an enemy who may be destroyed. Racialism 
presents the crudest form of materialism, singularly cruder than that of eco- 
nomic materialism. It corresponds to an extreme determinism and a final nega- 
tion of spiritual freedom. Members of the outcast races suffer the fatal conse- 
quences of their blood and cannot hope for salvation. Economics depends upon 
ideas, not upon physiology and anatomy, and its determining factors are afier 
all not conditioned by the shape of the skull and the colour of the hair. Thus, 
racial ideology is dehumanized in a greater degree than proletarian ideology. 
From the standpoint of social class, in fact, a man may gain salvation by pro- 
ceeding to transform his conscience, for example by adopting the Marxist con- 
ception of the world. Even if he is by birth a bourgeois or an aristocrat he can 
hope to become a people’s commissar. Neither Marx nor Lenin was a prole- 
tarian. From the racial point of view, however, the Jew can have no salvation; 
neither conversion to Christianity, nor even adherence to national socialist doc- 
trine can help him in the least. Blood overrules any development of conscience. 

From the purely scientific point of view racialism is yet again inconsistent. 
As a matter of fact, contemporary anthropology considers the very concept of 
race to be extremely dubious. Racialism is really founded upon mythology 
rather than upon science. The category of race depends not at all upon anthro- 
pology and history, but upon zoology and prehistory. History is only conscious 
of nationalities, the result of a complex inter-mixture of blood. The notion of 
the chosen Aryan race is a myth developed by Gobineau, a remarkable artist 
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and highly sensitive thinker who intended to justify not anti-semitism but aristo- 
cratism; at any rate, his value as an anthropologist is more than debatable. The 
notion of the chosen race is a myth of the same order as that of the chosen 
class. But a myth can be very effective in practice; it can carry an explosive 
dynamic energy and move the masses to action, for they are not much con- 
cerned with scientific truth, nor with the plain truth either. We live in an era 
especially fertile in myths, but their quality, alas, is of a low order. The only 
serious racial philosophy to have existed in history is that of the Jews. The 
synthesis in which blood, religion, and nationality were fused, the faith in a 
people’s election, the concern for racial purity, are so many ideas of Jewish 
origin. I sometimes wonder whether the German racialists are aware of the 
influence they submit to. Racialism contains precisely no Aryan element. The 
Hindu and Greek Aryans were far more in favour of individualism. At the same 
time there is a profound difference between Jewish and German racial philoso- 
phies. The former is universal and messianic, while the latter is an agressive 
particularism aiming to conquer the world. This racialism undeniably marks 
a lamentable relapse into barbarism and paganism. 

There is also a form of anti-semitism which may be called political and 
economic, for here politics serves as the tool of economics. It is a particularly 
vile variety, since it springs from the idea of competition and the struggle for 
superiority. The Jews are accused of speculation and of self-enrichment at the 
expense of other peoples. Most often, however, it appears that those who accuse 
them reveal not so much a contempt for this kind of risky enterprise, as a desire 
to go in for it themselves and finally to triumph over the Jews. In these circum- 
stances, it will be agreed that the argument loses something of its value. 

Still more often hatred of the Jews corresponds to the need of having a 
scapegoat. When men feel unhappy and connect their personal misfortunes with 
historic ones, they try to make someone responsible for it. This state of mind 
does not of course do honour to human nature, but man is so constituted that he 
feels relief and satisfaction when he has found a culprit whom he can hate and 
on whom he can make reprisals. Now nothing is easier to exploit, in men whose 
thought is crude and credulous, than the culpability of the Jews. The emotional 
soil is always ready to receive the myth of the Jewish world conspiracy, of the 
secret forces of Jewish freemasonry, etcetera. I think it beneath my dignity 
to refute at this point the authenticity of the ‘Protocols of the Elders of Zion’, 
for any man who has preserved a rudimentary psychological sense realizes, in 
reading this counterfeit document, that it is nothing but a shameful falsification 
by the detractors of Israel. Moreover, it can now be considered as proved by the 
police that this document is a fabrication from beginning to end. I sometimes 
happen to meet men who try to attack the Jews, the Freemasons, etcetera. When 
they ask: “Well, then, whose fault is it?” “What!” I reply: “Whose fault? You 
and I are mostly to blame.” This accusation is the only one which seems to me 
worthy of Christians. | 

Besides I find something humiliating in this fear and hatred of the Jews; 
the result is that people regard them as very powerful, and think themselves 
unable to stand up to competition with them. The Russians were inclined to 
believe that they were weak and powerless when they possessed an immense 
State with an army, a Secret Service and a police force, and they used to regard 
the Jews, who were deprived of elementary human rights and persecuted, as 
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invincible in the struggle. There is something childish in this. The pogrom is 
not only a shameful and inhuman thing: to me it is a sign of terrifying weakness 
and incompetence. In fact, if we return to the source of anti-semitism, we will 
find a confession of lack of ability, for how are we to interpret the regrets we 
hear expressed that Einstein, Freud and Bergson are of Jewish origin, if not as 
the resentment of men themselves devoid of talent? These reactions contain an 
element which is pitiable. As I see it, there is only one way to fight against the 
alleged Jewish domination in science and philosophy, and that is to get on with 
research ourselves, to make great discoveries ourselves. Here we can fight only 
by producing our own creations, for the realm of culture is that of liberty. Now 
liberty is a test of powers. And it would be humiliating to think that this liberty 
could always be in favour of the Jews, to the detriment of the others. 

_ Another grievance against the Jews must be faced. They are accused of 
having laid the foundations of capitalism and socialism. But it would seem 
desirable as much for supporters of capitalism as for those of socialism to give 
some credit to the ‘Aryans’. After all, one can’t surrender everything to the Jews! 
Yet, indeed, it is they who have made all the scientific discoveries, distinguished 
themselves as eminent philosophers, founded capitalist industry, recruited the 
world socialist movement, concentrated into their hands public opinion, the 
press, etcetera. 1 avow that as an ‘Aryan’ my self-respect is wounded, and I 
refuse to accept this point of view. I will pause to consider the creation by the 
Jews of capitalism and socialism. 

To begin with, if a reproof has to be formulated on both counts, no 
single person can utter it. Indeed, if the fact that the Jews founded capitalism is 
regarded as a virtue by the supporters of that regime, their contribution to 
socialism is praiseworthy from the point of view of socialists. A choice must 
therefore be made between these two accusations. A well-known work by Som- 
bart argues that the Jews played a predominant part in the birth of capitalism. 
Actually, European capitalism saw the light of day among Florentine merchants. 
None-the-less, that the Jews took an active part in its development is beyond 
question, likewise the fact that they amassed great sums of capital in their 
hands. Their particular qualities, developed in the course of history, counted 
for much in this process. If the Jews practised usury in the Middle Ages, it must 
not be forgotten that this was the sole profession permitted to them at the time. 
I think it an injustice to stigmatise the Jewish race with having created the figure 
of the usurer and the banker, while pretending not to know that it has created 
equally the model of the idealist, completely devoted to an idea, of the un- 
worldly man living entirely for higher purposes. Further, if we admit that the 
Jews were active in sounding capitalism, we can hardly deny that the ‘Aryans’ 
laboured eagerly in the same cause. Those who reproach the Jews with having 
begotten capitalism are not generally opponents of this regime, and their invec- 
tive springs mainly from a feeling of spite or envy, a desire to predominate in 
competition. It is curious to observe that Karl Marx, a Jew and a socialist, was 
in certain respects anti-semitic. In his article on the Jewish question, which 
worries a great many Marxists, he accuses the Jews of introducing capitalist 
exploitation. Thus Marx’s revolutionary anti-sernitism refutes the legend of the 
Jewish world conspiracy. Marx and Rothschild, though both Jews, are implac- 
able enemies and could not co-operate in one and the same conspiracy. Marx 
fought against the power of capital, Jewish capital included. 
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The second allegation, to the effect that the Jews instigated socialism and 
have been the chief agitators of revolutionary movements, can apparently come 
only from those who feel no disdain for capitalism and would like to protect 
the regime. To this we shall reply that in all revolutions those elements 
which are wronged and oppressed, whether they be nationalities or classes, will 
always play the biggest part. That is why the proletariat has always raised 
the standard of revolt. For my part, I hold that their championing of a more 
equitable social order is to the honour of the Jews. 

To tell the truth, all the attacks can be finally reduced to a single com- 
plaint: the Jews aspire to power and world domination. This reproach would 
have a moral meaning on the lips of those who abjured power and dominion. 
Alas! the ‘Aryans’ and the ‘Christian-Aryans’ whose faith exhorts them to seek 
the kingdom which is not of this world have always been infatuated with wordly 
supremacy. Not only have the Jews never had world sovereignty, but they have 
never had even a particle of sovereignty, while Christians have been in pos- 
session of mighty states and have pursued a policy of expansion and empire.. 

Let us now turn to the type of anti-semitism with a religious basis, the 
most serious type and the only one worthy of study. It is chiefly this variety 
that Christians once professed. It holds the Jews to be a race reproved and 
accursed, not by reason of the blood in their veins, but because they rejected 
Christ. Religious anti-semitism is, in fact, confused with anti-judaism and anti- 
talmudism. The Christian religion actually is opposed to the Jewish religion 
in the form it took after the refusal to see the awaited Messiah in Christ. The 
Judaism which preceded Christ’s coming, and that which succeeded it, are two 
distinct spiritual manifestations. A profound paradox must be observed in the 
fact that the divine incarnation, the assumption by God of human form, arose 
in the heart of the Hebrew people, to whom this mystery was even less acceptable 
than it was to the pagans. Indeed, the idea that God could become man seemed 
a sacrilege to the Jews, an assault upon divine power and transcendence. For 
them God is continually active in our human life, even in its slightest details, 
but He does not become unified with man, never fuses with him and could not 
borrow his likeness. There lies the gulf separating the Christian conscience 
from the Jewish. Christianity is the religion of God-humanity, and trinitarian, 
while Judaism is a pure monotheism. Indeed the chief reproach uttered by the 
Jews against Christianity is that it constitutes a betrayal of the One God in 
whose place it puts the Trinity. Christians base their religion upon the fact that 
there appeared in history a man who called himself God, the Son of God. Now, 
to the rigid Jewish conscience, man can only be prophet or Messiah, but never 
God. The man who could take this title as his own is not the true Messiah. 
Here is the crux of the universal religious tragedy. The pagans had many god- 
men and men-gods; according to them the gods were always immanent in human 
and cosmic life. Moreover, they had no difficulty in admitting the incarnation; 
indeed it harmonized with their aesthetic conception of the world. It was not so 
with the Jews. Among them no man could look upon God's face and live. How- 
ever, the question suddenly arose not merely of looking upon it, but of recogniz- 
ing it in human features. Worse still, the Jewish conscience was faced with a 
yet more insuperable obstacle. It had never conceived of a God other than great 
and powerful; now, as the highest temptation, it was offered a crucified God to 
worship. God’s humiliation, willed by God himself, seemed a sacrilege, a betrayal 
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of the ancient faith in the glory and majesty of God. These beliefs, hard-set and 
deeply rooted, gave rise to the rejection of Christ. 

So throughout Christian history voices were raised to anathematize the Jews, 
guilty of having crucified Christ, and to assert that from then onwards they bore 
a curse, which they brought upon themselves when they allowed the blood of 
Christ to fall upon themselves and upon their children. Christ was rejected by 
the Jews because he was not the Messiah who should found the kingdom of Israel, 
but revealed himself as a new God, suffering and humiliated, preaching a king- 
dom not of this world. The Jews crucified Christ, Son of God, in whom the whole 
Christian world believes. Such are the arguments urged by the detractors of 
Israel who overlook the fact that their condemnations betray a serious omission. 
It is this: if Jews rejected Christ, Jews none-the-less were the first to follow him. 
Who were the Apostles, forming the first Christian community, if not members 
of the Jewish race? Why, then, see only the backslidings and ignore the virtues? 
The Jewish people cried “Crucify him! Crucify him!” But have not all peoples 
shown an extraordinary propensity to crucify God’s messengers to them, their 
teachers and their great men? Everywhere prophets have been stoned. The Greeks 
condemned Socrates, the greatest of their sons, to death by hemlock. Should we 
on that account curse all their progeny? 

Besides, when we go a little further into the question we shall be forced to 
admit that the Jews have not been the only ones to crucify Christ. In the course 
of a long history, the Christians, or rather those who have usurped the title, have 
by their deeds contributed to this torture. They have done so, among other things, 
by their anti-semitism, their hatred and their violence, their submission to the 
powerful of this world, their betrayal of Christ’s truth which they have adjusted 
to their own interests. Well, it is better to renounce Christ openly than to use 
his name for opportunist motives while building one’s own kingdom. 

When Jews are cursed and persecuted because they crucified Christ, the prin- 
ciple of generic vengeance is accepted. This principle was inherent in the Jewish 
people as in all peoples of antiquity. But this sort of vengeance is unalterably 
opposed to Christianity, for it contradicts the Christian idea of individual dignity 
and responsibility. Besides, Christian morality permits no vengeance of any sort. 
neither that aimed at the individual nor that which spreads and becomes trans- 
mitted to all the descendants. Vindictiveness is sinful, and it is right to repent of 
it. Descent, race, reprisals—all these notions are foreign to pure Christianity; 
they have been brought into it from outside and derive from the paganism of 
antiquity. 


a Jewish problem is connected with the historiosophic theme of the Second 
Coming. Does the Kingdom of God belong exclusively to the other world, or 
may we await it and prepare for its coming here and now? Christ said “My king- 
dom is not of this world.” From these words it has generally been deduced that 
efforts aimed at bringing it about were in vain. It was sadly confirmed that our 
earthly c ‘vy could not possibly be removed from the power of the prince of this 
world, although indeed the latter was highly venerated by professed Christians. 
Upon this notion was constructed the Christian state, in which no evangelical 
truth was realized. However, Christ’s words may have another meaning; they may 
mean that the kingdom of God does not resemble earthly kingdoms, that its 
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foundations are different, that its justice is diametrically opposed to the law 
obtaining here below. In this case the Christian would be wrong to submit to 
the prince of this world, wrong not to labour in promoting the justice of God's 
kingdom—not to take up the task of transforming this world. 

Jacques Maritain, leader of French ‘Thomism and defender of true Christian 
humanism, has written a remarkable article on Judaism which has been published 
in a collection of essays called The Jews. In it he makes an interesting distinction 
between the Jewish and Christian vocations. In his view the Christians welcomed 
the supernatural truth of Christianity in its relation to heaven, while they ne- 
glected the realization of justice in social life. The Jews, on the other hand, 
rejected the supernatural truth of Christianity, while they appointed themselves 
the messengers of truth on earth, the promoters of justice in collective life. It is a 
fact that the idea of social justice was introduced to the human conscience chiefly 
by Judaism. The ancient Hebrew prophets were the first to demand truth and 
equity in social relations, the Bible gives us an account of a periodic redistribu- 
tion of wealth, the aim of which was to avoid its being monopolized by one 
group and thereby to eliminate the radical distinction between rich and poor. 
The Jews, as we have seen above, took an active part in the world socialist move- 
ment, directed against the power of capital. The ‘Aryans’, for their part, easily 
came to terms with inequity. Thus, in India, a caste regime, sanctioned by the 
religious conscience, was set up. In Greece, the greatest philosophers did not reach 
the level of condemning slavery. 

Christians freely proclaim that the kingdom of God cannot be attained with- 
out the Cross. In this they are completely right. Everything on our sinful earth 
must be raised upon the Cross before it can enter the kingdom of God. But they 
delude themselves when they hold this axiom up against every attempt to clear 
the way for the achievement of Christ’s justice upon this earth. The unfortunate 
thing is that the Christians, while accepting the Cross, should have neglected to 
put its message into practice; although the final realization of God’s kingdom 
is impossible in this world and implies its transfiguration, a new heaven and a 
new earth. Moreover, the representatives of historical Christianity, that is to say 
Christianity adapted to the conditions of this world, were not in the least dis- 
dainful of the things which are Caesar’s. Quite the reverse: they acknowledged 
them as their own and consecrated them. Now Caesar’s kingdom was just as far 
removed from ordinary human justice as from Christian justice, and neither 
equity nor humanity was known to it. Such were, in the past, the “Christian 
States’, the Christian theocracies, as they came into being both East and West. 

The current objection expressed by the Jews against Christianity is that the 
Christian faith cannot be realized, and that those who profess it have proved this 
only too well. This faith demands a morality so high that its laws are often in 
conflict with human nature. To support their argument the Jews point to 
Christian social life, so unlike that advocated by Christ, and confront Christianity 
with their own faith which can be, and has been put into practice. Salvador, an 
eminent French Jewish thinker and scholar of the mid-nineteenth century who 
wrote one of the first lives of Jesus, developed this theory. Rosenzweig, a notable 
Jewish religious philosopher who, with Martin Buber, translated the Bible into 
German, formulated the difference between Judaism and Christianity in a curious 
way. According to him the Jew is destined by his religion to remain in the Hebrew 
world of his birth and should confine himself to improving and perfecting his 
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judaism. He is not required to abdicate his nature. This is the reason why the 
Jewish faith can be easily achieved. Now the Christian is by nature pagan; in 
order to carry out the precepts of his faith he has to withdraw from 
the world to which he belongs, repeal his nature, and break with his original 
paganism. This is what makes the Christian faith so difficult to apply in 
practice. We are reduced to inferring from these assertions that the Jews, in 
short, are the only ones who are not born pagans. In making this distinction 
Rosenzweig reaches a conclusion in favour of Judaism. For my part I think 
his assertions do honour to Christianity. The Divine Revelation, drawn from 
another world, naturally seems ill-adapted to this world, and requires an ad- 
vance along the line of greatest resistance. Having said this, we must agree 
that the Christians have done everything to discredit their faith in the eyes of 
their adversaries. They have terribly abused the argument of its inaccessibility. 
They have drawn the most harmful deductions from the doctrine concerning 
human nature, invoking this in order to yield to sin and to contrive a system 
enabling them to adapt themselves to it. Constantin Leontiev, a very sincere and 
acute thinker, is in this respect especially instructive. He reduced Christianity to 
the salvation of the soul in the next world, to what he called ‘transcendent 
egoism’ and rejoiced because Christian justice could never be instituted on earth, 
for this achievement would have been out of harmony with his pagan aesthetic. 
Borrowing Rosenzweig’s terminology, we can say that Leontiev remained in his 
pagan world and only wished to withdraw from it with the help of monastic 
asceticism in order to save his own soul. We must admit that these errors have 
done the greatest harm to Christ’s cause; but do not let us forget that they must 
be imputed to Christians and not to Christianity. 


we the Jewish problem be resolved within the bounds of history? That is 
a tragic question. Whatever the answer may be, the solution does not seem to 
lie in assimilation, the nineteenth century’s hypothesis which did honour to its 
humanitarian feelings. Today, alas, we are not living in a century of mercy, and 
the events we are witnessing give us little hope of seeing the problem solved by 
the fusion of the Jews with other peoples. Besides, we must observe that this solu- 
tion would have meant their disappearance. There is likewise no room for 
optimism on the ground that this riddle will be answered by the establishment of 
an autonomous Jewish state, in other words by Zionism. The Jews experience 
persecution even in the land of their forefathers. In any case this solution does 
not, in our view, appear to conform with the messianic mission of the Jewish 
people. Israel is and remains a wandering people. It might be said that its destiny 
is eschatological and will find no solution till the end of time. This hypothesis 
is not, however, a reason for Christians to cast off their human duties to the 
Jews. In the Apostle Paul we find mysterious words wherein he affirms that all 
Israel shall be saved. These words are variously interpreted, for some understand 
by Israel not only the descendants of the Hebrew people, but also Christendom, 
that is to say, the new Israel. At all events, it is very possible that the Apostle Paul 
had in mind the conversion of the Jews to Christianity and attached a particular 
value to this. 

If we are witnessing the development of an insane anti-semitism we are also 
witnessing at the same time an increase in Jewish conversion to Christianity. This 
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manifestation is of no interest to racial anti-semites for whom the material fact 
of blood overrides the spiritual fact of faith. But so-called religious anti-semites 
ought to see in this conversion the only possible solution to the problem. For my 
part I am inclined to think there is indisputable truth in this. At any rate, there 
should be no possible ambiguity upon this subject. There can be no question of 
the Christians’ demanding that the Jews be converted by holding a knife to their 
throats and, should they refuse, of regarding the pogrom as a natural sanction; 
this would be nothing but a monstrous moral aberration utterly unrelated to 
faith. In that case, why not demand the conversion to Christianity of various 
‘Aryan’ peoples who have remained aloof from it or who maintain a purely ex- 
ternal Christianity? Conversion to Christianity is, moreover, an essentially per- 
sonal thing, and it is doubtful whether we shall be able to confer upon whole 
peoples the title of “Christian’ or ‘Anti-Christian’ in the future. 

In order that Jews may become converted it is of the highest importance that 
Christians should make a start by getting converted themselves, that is by becom- 
ing real believers and not formal ones. Those who hate and crucify have no claim 
to be called Christians, whatever external forms they may adopt. For it must 
not be forgotten that professed Christians are the principal obstacle to the con- 
version of the East, to that of the Chinese and Hindus. The state of the so-called 
Christian world, with its wars, its national hatreds, its colonial politics, its oppres- 
sion of the working classes, presents a formidable temptation. Those of the faith- 
ful who think they are the most just, orthodox and pious—it is precisely they who 
are held in the greatest contempt by the lowly. Christians thrust themselves in 
between Christ and the Jews, concealing the true image of the Saviour from them. 
It is possible for the Jews to acknowledge Jesus as their Messiah, for this tendency 
already exists in the heart of Judaism; it is possible for them to declare the his- 
torical and religious error which resulted in the rejection of Jesus to be a fatal 
one. But in so doing they will recognize the crucified Messiah and, through him, 
the humiliated God. 

The forms taken by present-day persecution of the Jews amount, from the 
Christian point of view, to a final condemnation of anti-semitism. In this fact 
must be found the virtue of Nazi racialism. This doctrine has deep roots in Ger- 
many, but they do not draw sustenance from Christian soil. To me this is some 
relief. I consicer that anti-semitism based upon orthodoxy, the kind which is 
widespread for example in Rumania, is infinitely more harmful, for it compro- 
mises Christian faith and is not even worth seriously refuting. Anti-Semitism is 
fatally sure io develop into anti-Christianity; it must reveal its anti-Christian 
nature. That is what we are seeing today. Corresponding to this phenomenon, a 
process of purification is going on within Christianity itself; Christian truth is 
freeing itself from the accretions of the centuries. Thanks to these, Christian truth 
had been adapted to the regimes in power, to everyday social conventions, to a 
lower level of conscience and culture, and had been made use of for particularly 
worldly ends. This process of purification, which we owe partly to the fact that 
Christians are themselves being persecuted, has brought two forms of Christianity 
into relief: the old, tenacious of the acquired deformities, and the new, trying 
to get rid of them and to renew its promises of fidelity to Christ and to the 
evangelical revelation of God’s kingdom. At all events, true Christians, free from 
all formalism, nominalism and conventionalism, will always be a minority. 
The concept of the Christian state, which amounted to a serious lie and a 
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depreciation of Christianity, will henceforth exist no more. Christians will strug- 
gle in the spirit, and by doing so, will be able to exert an inner influence which 
they had lost. Io this end they will have above all to uphold justice and not 
power which enables them to prosper. It is they, precisely, who will have to come 
forward to defend the dignity of man, the value of every single human being, 
irrespective of his race, his nationality, his class and his position in society. 
It is Man, the human ideal, freedom of spirit, that the world is attacking from 
every side. The attack is carried out partly through the anti-semitic movement 
which rejects human dignity and human rights. The Jewish question is a test 
of the Christian conscience and of its spiritual strength. 

There always have been, and there always will be, two races in the world, 
and the boundary between them is more imporant than any other; crucifiers and 
crucified, oppressors and oppressed, persecutors and persecuted. It is superfluous 
to specify which one Christians should belong to. Of course, in history the roles 
can be reversed, but that does not alter the truth. To-day Christians are being 
persecuted as in the early centuries. ‘To-day Jews are being persecuted as so often 
before in history. These facts are worth thinking about. 

Russian anti-semites, living in a condition of morbid emotion and obsession, 
allege that the Jews rule Russia and oppress the Christians there. This assertion 
is deliberately false. It was not the Jews in particular who were at the head of 
militant atheism; ‘Aryan’ Russians also played an active part. I am even inclined 
to believe that this movement represents a specifically Russian phenomenon. A 
nobleman, the anarchist Bakunin, was one of its extreme representatives, as was 
Lenin too. It was precisely on the subject of Russian nihilism and the inner 
dialectic of its nature that Dostoyevsky made such sensational revelations. It is 
just as false to maintain that Jews are ruling Russia. Lenin was not a Jew, neither 
were the principal leaders of the movement, nor the masses of peasants and 
workers who ensured the triumph of the revolution. Those who were Jews have 
been shot or imprisoned. Trotsky has become the object of an unanimous hatred. 
It would be infantile to conceal the facts that the Jews played their part in this 
social upheaval, that they formed an essential element of the revolutionary intel- 
ligentsia, but this behaviour can be explained by their previous position as 
oppressed people. That the Jews took part in a fight for liberty I think a virtue. 
That they too resorted to terror and persecution I consider not the outcome of 
any specific Jewish quality, but of the hideous character of every revolution at 
a certain phase in its development. In fact, the Jews were by no means Jacobins 
in the terror, and besides, they form to-day an impressive percentage of Russian 
emigrés. 

I recall that at the time I was still in Soviet Russia the proprietor of the 
~ house I lived in, who was a Jew, used often to say to me: “You don’t have to 
answer for Lenin being a Russian, while I shall have to answer for Trotsky being 
a Jew. Isn’t that a flagrant injustice?” As things turned out, he had the good 
fortune to return to Palestine. As for me, I am ready to accept my share of respon- 
sibility for Lenin’s coming to power. Unfortunately, facts do not exist for those 
whose thought is determined by resentment and befogged by emotions and crazy 
obsessions. Only a spiritual cure can open their eyes and give them a glimpse of 
realities in their true light. 


Translated by ALAN A. SPEARS and VICTOR B. KANTER 












WHAT IS CHRISTIAN POLITICS 
FRANZ JOSEF SCHOENINGH 


, ss TIME is out of joint. We are 
inclined to employ this sentence solely for Franz Josef Schéningh is the 
our own time and to forget that Shake- | editor of HOCHLAND, the dis- 
speare coined it for his when he allowed a tinguished German Catholic re- 
prince to use it in reference to antiquity. | view founded by Carl Muth, in 
In Measure for Measure, that comedy’ | which this article first appeared 
which contains the quintessence of the | in April, 1949. After its enforced 


poet's political wisdom, he has the states- silence under Hitler, it is again 





man who, in imitation of God’s action, providing an international fo- 
allows evil to exist in order to prevent | rym for free discussion within 
something worse,’ utter the lines. “...there | Catholicism. 








is so great a fever on goodness that the 
dissolution of it must cure it. Novelty is 
only in request, and it is as dangerous to be aged in any kind of course as it is 
virtuous to be constant in any undertaking.” 

What we experience is not new. Only the dimensions of the technical age 
are new. There seem to exist some happy ages which do not want to believe 
they are out of joint because human conditions have gained a certain stability. 
Those born thereafter entertain a nostalgia for these golden ages that have 
perished. 

The Christian too meets this temptation, although his knowledge that bad 
spiritual conditions exist in the world should make him proof against it. But 
has there been a Christian age in which the City of God was almost realized 
in this world? This almost is treacherous, for where the Kingdom of God is 
concerned there is no almost. The attempts of the Middle Ages towards this 
realization were enormous and awe-inspiring; one can call the age neither 
bright nor dark for it was both and great in both. 

Many a Catholic is inclined to see in the Middle Ages a model for the for- 
mation of the world today, and to let dream-pictures penetrate his political 
ideas. These have, to be sure, the beautiful coloring of stained glass windows, 
but no political reality. Such images must necessarily break down against the 
political reality of our age. The Christian Corporate State in Austria proved 
this painfully enough. 

It is with heavy hearts that we remember this fact, for the pure motives 
and the integrity of many of its leading men make it difficult to use their ex- 
periment, beset by so many insurmountable problems of domestic and foreign 
politics, as a warning example. Nevertheless it seems as if not enough has been 
learned from this experience and as if many are prepared to repeat similar 
mistakes. 

In his book on Engelbert Dollfuss, written soon after the foul murder 
of the brave little Chancellor, Dietrich von Hildebrand wrote: “Clearly and 
unequivocally he (Dollfuss) explained at the Eucharistic Congress in 1933 
that he wanted to make the papal encyclical Quadrigesimo Anno the founda- 
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tion of the new Austrian state. Just as Fascism consciously grounded itself on 
the great pre-Christian Roman tradition, so he wished . . . to build upon the 
intellectual inheritance of the Christian Middle Ages.” These sentences are 
full of significance for the spiritual-political situation in Austria at that time. 
italian Fascism had modern spiritual fathers and grew from its own roots under 
specific sociological and economic hypotheses, while the pre-Christian Roman 
tradition served as a very useful political myth. In Austria on the contrary the 
encyclical was laid down as sufficient political foundation and was, moreover, 
brought into direct union with the ideas of the medieval world. Kurt Schusch- 
nigg recognized. the impossibility of this conception. In his memoirs, Farewell 
Austria, in which he sought above all to justify himself before the German 
Nationalists, he defended himself against the charge of clericalism and expressly 
emphasized that the encyclical in no way served as a model for the Austrian 
constitution but only contributed suggestions for it. This enforced defense, 
however, only served to make more visible the inner rupture of the Christian 
Corporate State after it had renounced the only watchword which could have 
united all enemies of National Socialisn.—freedom. Consequently in March 1938 
the State fell like a house of cards. But even if it was not to be saved from 
Nazi Germany, the approaching tyrant could have been awaited in silence and 
mourning. Instead of which it became evident that the Christian Corporate 
State had awakened within its own borders an anticlericalism which astonished 


skeptics themselves. 
It is high time to point up the necessary conclusions in all sobriety, and 


neither to make the Middle Ages into a political dream-picture nor to shape 
the social encyclicals into political instruments. Fortunately Father Nell- 
Breuning, who is better qualified than anyone else, has already warned us 
against the danger of interpreting the latter wrongly and of erecting generally 
valid diagrams of organization into a rigid corporative system. Such a thing is 
not possible. He refuses to give illustrative examples of how the encyclicals 
could be applied because these might be used as absolute patterns instead of 
mere preliminary models. His warning concludes: “Christian social teaching 
remains consciously and willfully abstract. It renounces ready-made, slogan- 
bearing successes and tries to remain strictly what in fact it is: clear, sober 
social philosophy.’ 

Just as little as one can make the social encyclicals into a political platform 
or a party watchword, can one use the concept of the Christian State as if it 
had already been clarified and significantly realized in history. The grandeur 
of the Middle Ages rested in its overwhelming power of belief which made 
the impossible possible and which should have bound together heaven and 
earth in pure harmony. This power was able to endure strains and unsolved 
contradictions on which later a weaker race, of a less profound naiveté, neces- 
sarily smashed to pieces. In our secularized world there exists a political frame 
of mind which more or less consciously considers the so-called Christian State 
of the Middle Ages as a model, a dangerously utopian one, alas, because his- 
torically untenable ideas lie at its very foundation. Michael Seidlmayer, a first- 
rate expert on the Middle Ages, compresses the political result of his researches 
in his earliest work, The Middle Ages, in this manner: 

“The ‘Reich’ (Imperium) and the entire Middle Ages is past, and irrevo- 
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cably in that form. If a possibility of erecting such a thing as a Christian ideal 
kingdom on earth is ordained, the Middle Ages has already displayed it in all 
its fulness. Let us face the facts: no imperium and no sacerdotium has realized 
this ideal Christian order; no total state and no democracy, no pretentious 
party program and no zealous endeavor of any well-intentioned and experienced 
Parliamentarian will ever realize it. That is the sobriety of historical aware- 
ness.” 

This temperance, which belongs to the very being of Christians, and which 
can even be called holy, should decide all our deliberations on the affairs of 
the state and should preserve us from remaining content with the label of 
Christian, which often conceals quite a different reality. ‘The present time de- 
monstrates conclusively that we are far from this vigilant sobriety, and are 
content with any child so long as it bears a Christian name. It is good to con- 
sider the words of Bishop Ketteler, a man not lacking in respect for the Middle 
Ages, who with the clear and penetrating mind of a peasant has much to teach 
us: “A Christian State is such because the men who build it are Christian and 
have arrived at the height of Christian dignity; it is not Christian because 
it calls itself so or because it retains several outwardly Christian customs.” 

Hence the further question becomes superfluous, whether the Pope in mat- 
ters of faith and morals possesses a power of coercion pertaining to the state 
or whether this power is only a directive one, guiding, admonishing, con- 
demning. Historical developments have settled this discussion, and for the 
present age the conviction of the great Fenélon alone bears significance. He 
attributes to the Pope only a directive power over faith and morals.* All the 
more so since the religious-moral coldness of the world does not even allow 
this non-violent power to say a word, as our recent past revealed. No anathemas 
of the Pope released the believing Catholics of Germany from their oath against 
the death-enemy of Christianity; the decision was left to the consciences of 
individual Christians. 

God has definitely ordained all these tests. For twelve years the wheat and 
the chaff were in process of separation from one another. And how much chaff 
has been brought to light! It was not exposed so that we should learn nothing 
and begin again just where we had to stop in 1933, precisely when all was 
not well with us. But already claims are again being made in the realm of 
politics for an absolutism which belongs only to the Mystical Body of Christ. 
The political desires of the Church are raised on the field of the timeless teach- 
ings in faith and morals; the visible body of the Church alone is made the 
equivalent of the Kingdom of Christ, and it is as if what we pray for daily, 
that His Kingdom may come to us, has already been actualized. Such attempts 
have often been made from the Christian side, and they have miscarried piti- 
fully. How quickly they become unintelligible to a later generation! 

Must one recall Bossuet’s Politique sacrée: his attempt to place the French 
monarchy in an absolute relation to the Church and to allow the Kingdom of 
Christ on earth to be guaranteed by an all-Christian King? We see the ruins 
of Heidelberg castle; we have still in our ears the cries of the Jansenists being 
whipped by his Christian majesty’s dragoons, and we thank great Bishop Fenélon 
that he defended the original Catholic concern for a properly understood 
freedom of conscience against the massive “Christian politics” of Bossuet. We 
remember de Maistre’s ingenious attempt to defend monarchy as the only 
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desirable form of government for Christians, and in line with the so-called 
‘traditionalism’ to deprive the relationship of Church and State of its relativity. 
We remember the union of throne and altar that appeared to be laid down 
almost as dogma, although two orders of very different rank were here mingled 
together. It was still a later effect of traditionalism which caused Rome to deny 
recognition to the French Republic after 1870. Carl Muth has shown how 
harmful this position has been for French Catholicism, forced helplessly to 
relinquish public life to a rapid secularization process, which could no longer 
be stopped by the time Rome finally made peace with the Republic.‘ All 
these examples from recent times demonstrate to us that it is not good for the 
Church to become so entangled with any political system that the necessary 
ambiguities and questionable activities of the latter can be attributed to the 
Church itself. 


1. CAN be seen already that the term ‘Christian Politics’ is no simple 
concept; rather it is one that is capable of a great many interpretations. I doubt 
whether the term should be employed at all. In order to obtain complete 
clarity one must seek the essence of the political as such. Here there exists 
no oneness of spirit but a chaos of opinions in which is reflected the confusion 
of our political life. 

According to the Catholic conception one understands that politics is 
the sum of all those measures which aim to cultivate, to strengthen and to 
defend the common welfare within the state and in the communities which 
make up the state. 


In this connection it is first of all necessary to seek the meaning of the 
term common good. Its definition represents a cardinal question for human 
life. Without first setting down many primitive definitions, among which public 
welfare and public well-being would surely stand, and while we realize that 
the term includes in fact ajl the spiritual-moral and material values of a com- 
munity with their historical foundations, and that it can demand renunciation 
by each of his individual interests,5 let us look back upon our goal in this 
manner: Is the common good, the salus publica, capable of being determined 
by man or not? The anwer is both yes and no. No, insofar as there are definite 
norms which preexist for men as individuals and as members of a common 
group always and for all ages. Man has a natural right to self-determination 
and to self-responsibility. At the same time, because of his social nature, he 
depends on society and on the state in order to succeed in his self-development. 
Consequently the common good must consist in the situation where men are 
robbed neither of their self-determination on the one hand nor of their security 
in the structures of society on the other. The rights of both the individual 
and of society are then delimited and supplemented by obligations. At the 
same time social consequences necessarily follow: the economic power of the 
individual must not be so weak that he is fundamentally deprived of self- 
determination nor so strong that he can deprive others of it. The State must 
not be so weak that it could not produce and maintain this equilibrium, nor 
so strong that it could suspend this always endangered equilibrium for its 
own ends and become in this way an “everpresent God”. This conception 
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of the common good takes for granted the acceptance of the natural law and 
of the natural moral code as it has been laid down in the Decalogue. 

How, on the other hand, does mankind define the concept of the common 
good? It is obvious that these outlines are so broad that a large area remains 
within which they can be developed. Many different concrete decisions are 
possibie within their confines based on real economic and technical matters. 
For this reason one can have many opinions as to what constitutes the common 
good for a particular State at a particular moment of history. This is the 
origin of genuine democracy, and at the same time it sets its limits. Democracy 
recognizes the right of different judgments, expressing themselves through party 
formations, on what the common good demands, but requires consequently 
the recognition of those norms discussed above. The moment a democracy 
betrays these and no longer regards the Decalogue and the natural law as 
a written or unwritten legal foundation of the State, it necessarily goes against 
its own end and becomes a Fascism of the Right or of the Left. This is true 
of all democracies of the world. 

The Fascists of whatever direction believe that man alone should decide 
wherein the common good exists, and that it is the role of politics to reach 
this goal set up autonomously by men no matter how many generations must 
be offered up for that end. The invariable result of denying norms is that the 
chimerical common good becomes an absolute and a god to whom it is per- 
misible to sacrifice thousands of men. It is in this way that the purely political 
deed lends itself inevitably, as we so well know, to a deification. 

This terrifying possibility is sufficient demonstration of how closely bound 
are the two concepts of natural law and the common good, and it shows how 
necessary it is that full recognition be given again to the natural law despite 
all the misuse of it made by rationalism. This question is trifled with by Chris- 
tians who say that the pagans had already known the natural law and thus 
it involves no particularly Christian concern. This demonstrates a frightening 
unawareness on the part of these Christians who have not yet realized that 
a Christian world can sink below a pagan one only if it does not rise above 
it, thereby saving its nature, and that indeed a genuine pagan is far superior 
to a debased Christian. The total State lives by denying the natural law, and 
the shocking events in Germany were possible just because of this denial. A 
great deal would be already accomplished if Christians and non-Christians 
could meet on the political plane and come to some common understanding 
on the natural law.® It cannot be denied that the world appears different 
if one sees civilization in accordance with belief in original sin than if one 
explains human imperfections, evil deeds and crimes in another way. In spite 
of this difference men on both sides are convinced that man’s natural right 
for self-responsibility and self-determination is born with him, and that it must 
not be destroyed. In whatever manner the so-called liberal explains the origin 
of the Decalogue, on the political plane it suffices merely that he does not deny 
its timeless validity. 

Beyond this, the concept of social justice belongs necessarily to the con- 
cept of the common good, for without it salus publica would be simply the 
ideology of the ruling class at any particular time. Therefore one speaks of 
common good, justice, and recognizes in it a special social virtue. But can 
one say that the idea of social justice, although it has grown from Christian 
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roots, is still specifically Christian when it is also adhered to by non-Christians? 
Is it not being championed by decidedly anti-Christian elements aganst a so- 
ciety which calls itself Christian, but in which this virtue has died out? 

To be sure the idea of social justice fundamentally excludes the idea of 
class struggle which strives for a far-distant, self-envisaged common weal. But 
it in no way excludes those socialistic tendencies which make the realization 
of the common good a relative matter, and which contrive to use the economic 
and political methods in the historical reality that surrounds us in order to 
serve the idea of social justice. As the example of the Labor Party proves, the 
Christian cannot be separated from a Socialist by the fact of the latter’s being 
a Socialist, but only by a possible conviction that those measures advocated by 
the Socialist do not serve the common good and therefore do not represent 
social justice. It is mecessary to separate carefully this question from those 
ideological discussions which originated in Germany due to the heavy legacy 
connecting the concept socialism with the mortgage of a dust-covered material- 
ism, and which unfortunately still lingers on. 

The question of private property furnishes a clear-cut example. There is 
no doubt that tremendous obscurities prevail on the Christian side insofar 
as the individualism of the modern era has been allowed to propagate in 
Christian circles a concept of property which is anything but Christian. The 
Dominican Fridolin Utz tried to prove, in Hochland, June 1948, that the 
Catholic concept of property stems from the idea of the common welfare and 
hence is social and always concerned with the common good. One errs if one 
believes according to Catholic convictions that private property is “‘sacred’’— 
an absurd misuse of a word better applied to the great imitators, of Christ. On 
the contrary, for Catholic conviction only the principle of private property 
is inviolable, which is something quite different. This principle is one that is 
bordered on one side by the demand of social justice, and on the other by a 
recognition of the natural law. In other words, those who possess nothing have 
also the natural right to acquisition of property. If a man who is in his own 
private way a good Christian confuses the bourgeois ideas of the nineteenth 
century with Catholic social teaching, he will probably consider it a Christian 
policy to defend private property in its concrete form and its present disposi- 
tion. For this reason it has happened all too often that the defense of the 
Status quo has been labeled a Christian policy while attacks on it have been 
called anti-Christian. This represents a misuse of the Christian name. The 
Christian is, on the contrary, obligated to think of the common good, and 
therefore is not only not permitted to defend an openly unjust division of 
property, but he must strive to replace it with a more just one. Only with this 
presupposition can he enter into the discussion of the measures which shall 
be taken, and investigate their usefulness for the common good with sober 
estimation of the actual economic possibilities and necessities. Now if one 
Christian unconsciously defends a false conception of property, and another 
one the right one, the situation might occur that both would speak of Christian 
politics although their positions are diametrically opposed. Such a case proves 
further that in a given political question a Christian can agree basically with 
a non-Christian, although the latter probably has no intention of carrying out 
a Christian policy. Let an enlivening example be added here: when the Bavarian 
Social Democracy accepted in its constitution the right of confessional schools 
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to exist, it was carrying out a definite policy. Its proponents would be sur- 
prised, however, if they were told that it was a Christian policy. 

Thus the Christian comes time and again into situations of agreement with 
definite concrete decisions of non-Christians and into others deviating consider- 
ably from his fellow-believers. In order that the concept of Christian politics 
appear justified, it must be of such a kind that fundamentally, through its 
Christian character alone, it differs from every other. Since such a politics 1s 
nowhere demonstrable, it seems wise to lay no claim to this terminology. 


Bu THE Christian knows very well that in politics as well as other fields 
he has something quite special to do: to plead for Christian concerns. If no 
Christian politics exists, perhaps there is something else which could suffice. 
There is in fact something much more obligatory than the traditional view: 
a politics emanating from the Christian conscience. He who after these consider- 
ations still does not grasp this extraordinary distinction does not know what 
Christian conscience is, but has at best used it in his private realm and not 
in his perusal of public affairs. In this domain he has contented himself largely 
with traditional, untested notions and considered it impossible that his con- 
science could command him to go against his own interests for the sake of 
social justice. Only out of the sharpness and honesty of this conscience can 
we stand the test of the conflict with the present. One of the greatest spiritual 
dangers at the moment takes form in our inclination to shun this examination 
of conscience: to seek escape in the ideas of the past and to build up a realm 
of lovely illusions over the ruins of the present to which hard reality has no 
longer any relationship. Just as there are men who with a few pieces of rescued 
furniture seek to blind themselves to their real social situation and feign a 
middle-class style of life when in reality they are proletarians, so are there 
Christian politicians who cling to beautiful reminiscences in order to avoid 
seeing the actual spiritual and social situation. 

They are, unfortunately, resting not so much on the indestructible rock- 
foundation of the Church as on all the historical forms in which a cozy union 
had developed between Church and State at a time when a relatively healthy 
social order had allowed the religious decay to become less obvious. This is 
just the situation foreseen by the great warning voices of the nineteenth century: 
Donoso Cortes or Gérres or Ketteler. Consequently these politicians succumb 
to the great and dangerous illusion that the old political methods will again 
bring forth traditional results. The future may well prove that this is not 
the case. A short reflection on the question of displaced persons alone should 
make us realize how thin the ice is on which we tread, and that it were best 
to go forward only with exceeding care. On this dangerous path Christian belief 
can and will help us and perhaps even save us. But only if in all fields, and 
especially in the political one, it is for us an overflowing and determining faith 
and not merely an ideology behind whose facade are represented definite polit- 
ical and social group interests. In our political decisions we must keep before 
our eyes the sentence of Leo XIII in his encyclical JImmortale Dei: “Under 
no circumstances could it be permitted that the state power, the end goal of 
which is the common good, should be put to the service of the special interests 
of one man or of many”; but in order to be free from any narrow party spirit— 
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despite our support of a particular party—we must add to it the words of 
Pius XII from his Christmas mesage of 1940: “Within the bounds of God's 
law, which has validity for all—for an individual as well as for a people—there 
extends a wide area of freedom of movement for different kinds of political 
interpretation.” In this way we can obtain that inner independence which 
prevents us from taking for granted the idea that one’s own party alone has 
the common weal in mind. This can lead us to common decisions with other 
parties regarding definite questions and can prevent us from considering these 
decisions as exclusively Christian. If instead of this we concern ourselves with the 
question of whether or not this policy was motivated by a Christian conscience, 
much scandal would be avoided, and the Christian cause better served. 
Perhaps one could object that the concerns treated here aim at a spiritualiza- 
tion of Christianity; that Christianity must become an affair of the personal 
conscience and of pure inner motives which in the long run will have no in- 
fluence on public life. This would be a serious misconception! It should, on 
the contrary, be asserted that it is of extreme importance to realize Christian 
outlooks in a political way and to let them develop an institutional form. Here 
the principle spoken by Thomas More in his Utopia has validity: “If evil 
opinion and naughty persuasion cannot be utterly and altogether plucked out 
of their hearts; if you cannot, even as you would, remedy vices which habit 
and custom have confirmed, yet this is no cause for leaving and forsaking the 
commonwealth.” It is certain that the State will one day take our dignity 
if we do not return to it the dignity it deserves. This call binds every one of 
us to overcome the anonymous spirit of collectivism and to press for personal 
decisions in political matters as well. Consequently, the question arises: if no 
Christian politics exists, should there then be no Christian politicians? 


Waa: DOES the Christian politician do? First and most important he 
must protect the name of Christ from abuse and guard against unjustifiable 
appeals to the Gospel. If we observe the Gospel from a political or a cultural 
point of view, it becomes apparent that in this respect Christ did not want 
to leave behind any definite pronouncements. He severely embarrassed the 
Pharisees who wanted to draw Him into a political conflict when He made 
them produce a coin which bore the image of Caesar, although it was strictly 
forbidden for Jews to possess any likeness of a human being. Why do you not 
wish to pay tribute to Caesar when you already carry his image about with 
you even though it is forbidden? The sublimely ironic answer of Christ rings 
forth: Render to Caesar those things from which you should have freed your- 
selves long ago! One can hardly make political matters more relative than in 
this instance. For this reason all attempts io use the Gospel in politics have 
ended frightfully. One needs only to remember names like Calvin and Crom- 
well in order to demonstrate that such politics produces anything but the peace 
of Christ, for they were characterized by unusual cruelty. If the Church as 
guardian of the deposit of faith advocates a certain political and social philoso- 
phy, this signifies already a necessary assurance against the political misuse of 
the New Testament. The danger of taking the Bible for a political handbook 
is eliminated here through the diagram of a political-social order which is not 
directly adduced from the Gospels, but is in conformity with their spirit. 
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And so the Christian politician must learn from the spirit of the Gospels 
the relativity, the fragmentary character of all political phenomena, but from 
the same spirit he must recognize their factual significance. He must have 
decided not to surrender the world to the devil in any case. But at the same 
time he must know that the devil cannot be banished from the world. On this 
account he must continually ask for the strength to be able to deal with such 
a world without yielding to it, by being always mindful of the words “Be wise 
as the serpent and guileless as the dove”. At the same time he must be aware 
that the Prince of this world has his own fifth column, and that the Christian 
politician can never be certain in which party a devilish game may be played. 
Consequently he must possess the gift of discernment which enables him to 
discover in certain circumstances Christ’s friends in the opposing party and 
His enemies within his own. This will also prevent him from considering his 
own party as a choir of angels. 

He must remain conscious at all times that the Church is Christ living in 
history, and that the Church, God be thanked, is not identical with adminis- 
trative authorities, organizations and societies whose outlook and interests oc- 
casionally differ sharply from those of the Church. A politics based on Chris- 
tian conscience can even, under certain circumstances, incur the disapproval 
of these authorities without ceasing to be a good politics in the Christian sense. 
Such a politician must have the moral courage to suffer such misunderstandings 
and misinterpretations in the certainty that one day the correctness of his 
political decisions will be known as well as the correctness of his high con- 
ception of the Christian conscience. Just such independence proves to our times 
that motivation for his politics comes from his conscience and not from a friendly- 
neighbor connection with certain groups. Is it not rare that a statesman like 
Oliveira Salazar, who is a true son of his Church, has not seen his best and 
closest school friend, the Cardinal of Lisbon, since he became Minister-President? 
Friends know that he is not on that account untrue to him. 

All these are the presuppositions of the Christian politician, which need 
never be mentioned publicly. One can even express the apparently paradoxical 
proposition that his politics will be the better the less he speaks of Christianity 
and the more he takes to heart in the political field the sentence: one is not 
known by his party slogans but by his actions. It is, therefore unimportant 
that one talks of the natural virtues of wisdom, justice, bravery and temperance 
in this field, but rather only that they be realized in political life as well as in 
political party discussion. 

It is not important, in fact it is even misleading, as we have seen, for the 
Christian politician to speak of the principles of Catholic political and social 
teaching in the abstract. It is of the utmost importance that, penetrated through 
and through by these principles, he can recognize the entire concrete political 
and social reality and develop from it a program which is not merely one 
ideology among others, but which challenges real political decisions in the 
highest degree. That which must be desired above all by the Christian politician 
is sober realism. 

If he is animated by this reality he will recognize that the political-social 
cosmos is a whole, from which one cannot separate single territories as specifically 
Christian domains, for example cultural politics in general and school issues 
in particular. Such a politics must miscarry in the long run; it must indeed 
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even reach the opposite of its desired goal. For if social conditions are chaotic, 
if they appear in fact to honest Christian eyes as scandalous, one cannot hope 
to be able to stand apart from the social deluge in a cultural Noah’s ark. If the 
word of Christ is to be heard again in the schools, one ought not to believe that 
it can lay deep roots in young hearts if these are torn up again by doubting 
teachers or un-Christian parents. Horrifying examples could be given to show 
how often terrible social needs take away the last moral halt from family life, 
and lead to a dissolution that is more than scandalous. A Christian politician 
must know that only a healthy, that is a just social order, does not contradict 
the spirit of the Gospels. It is therefore impossible to raise children as Christians 
if the social conditions of their parents’ homes do not allow them to be human 
beings. Every school policy of this kind miscarries in the long run if it is not 
accompanied by a just social politics; even more, it becomes a scandal. For 
how should a child understand anything about the sublime command of charity 
if the social order in which he lives denies it in every way. It is the duty of the 
Christian politician not to enlarge this crying contradiction with empty phrases, 
but in sober work to contribute to its removal. 


For it is clear to him that the Lord of history has permitted no catastrophe 
which is not at the same time a loving appeal to Christendom. The Christian 
politician, for example, knows that he will be disliked by many if he champions 
the cause of displaced persons. But he must plead their cause if he has been 
moved by the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount; for in the homeless stranger 
he meets Christ himself. He cannot uphold a cold political calculation that 
tries to prove that the question of exiles is insoluble and therefore it can be 
resolved only by the proper immigration policies of other countries. It may 
well be that this question is insoluble, but it must be proven so despite our 
most extreme efforts emanating from the Christian conscience. To say a solution 
is impossible, in order to get rid of the problem, is Machiavellian and thus con- 
trary to the spirit of Christ. 


This example shows how heavy is the duty laid upon a Christian politician. 
He, who must never be a demagogue, not even in this age of the masses that 
leads continuously to demagogues; he, who, if he is really a politician, knows 
just how often the wisdom of the serpent tends to make one forget the guileless 
dove; he whom the Prince of this world daily tempts anew—he may never love 
power for its own sake, but he may have it only as if he had it not. He must 
be ready to endure the hate and calumnies of his opponents without wanting 
to pay them back with the same coin. Even more: he must bear the suspicion 
of so-called friends that he is no Christian. But all these things will urge him 
on to fulfill his duty, if his conscience calls him. For he knows his paradoxical 
situation, that he can actually renounce that which the world considers to be 
the only criterion of the quality of his politics: its success. If nevertheless this 
is bestowed upon him he will gratefully remain conscious that success was added 
unto him, because he did not seek it. 


Some ask in astonishment and perhaps even with irony: Is the Christian 
politician then to be a saint? Exactly! For what other measure should he 
choose? Just so the wise statesman in Measure for Measure demands: 


He who the sword of heaven will bear 
Should be as holy as severe. 
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When we remain short of the goal which we have set up, we must never on 
this account be tempted to lower it. 


Translated by SALLY S. CUNNEEN 
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7 This exegesis, as well as other insights, have been taken from Joseph Bernhart. 


i Shakespeare could have appealed here to Augustine, as well as Thomas Aquinas who said: “As human 


power has its origin in the godly power, so it is obliged to imitate it. Now God permits many a bad 
thing to happen in the universe that he could have prevented, although he is surely all-powerful and 


good in the highest degree. He permits it so that greater good will not be hindered by its violent 
removal.” 


2 Stimmen der Zeit, April 1948. The misunderstanding by the Christian Corporate State was, to be sure, 


promoted through the German version of Quadragesimo Anno which deviated from the authentic 
Latin materially at a decisive point. For in the German the “renewal of a corporate order” is character- 
ized as the social-political goal, while the Latin version only advises the necessity of vocational asso- 
ciations (ordines). The German version could therefore lead to the erring conception that the encyclical 
offered a corporate new order as a panacea, whereas the real goal of the message was in its plain demand 


for the de-proletarianization of the proletariat. Cf. Karl Thieme, “‘Korporativismus als entartete Foederalis- 
mus,” Schweizer Rundschau, 1944-5, no. 3. 


3 Jos. Hergenrother, Katholische Kirche und christlicher Staat, 1876, p. 388 ff. 
4 Carl Muth, “Res publica 1926. Gedanken zur politischen Krise der Gegenwart,” Hochland, Oct. 1926. 


5 Cf. Werner Schollgen, ‘Die christliche Saatsidee” in Der Mensch in seinen sozialen Gebundenheiten, 


Essen 1946. 


6 Cf. Heinrich Rommen’s The Natural law, as well as George Stadmuller’s Das Naturrecht. 
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THE NEW MAN 


The Marxist and the Christian View 


F. some time we have been assisting 
not merely at extraordinary events which 
are changing the surface of the globe, but 
at an event at a deeper level which is 
changing something in man himself. This 
fact can serve as our starting-point. In this 
universe of ours, “a universe in course of 
psychic evolution,” however fixed its essen- 
tial framework since the appearance of the 
human race, consciousness expands at cer- 
tain moments and perceives new values and 
new dimensions. It seems obvious that we 
ourselves are living through one of these 
moments of awakening and transformation. 
Can we speak of a new humanism? The 
term seems inadequate. Actually a new 
type of man is coming into being, trans- 
forming the more or less accepted idea 
man has hitherto held of himself, his his- 
tory and his destiny. 

Obviously there have been plenty of 
changes from the earliest ages of man up 
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to our own era. But throughout the whole 
of recorded history such changes seem to have occurred within fairly narrow 
limits. —Thhey appear mainly as movements of ebb and flow: civilization alternates 
with barbarism; empires grow up and decay. Civilization left man still close 
to Nature, pulsating to her rhythm, happy to achieve, like her, moments of 
fruitfulness and satisfaction; resigned in advance to failures as inevitable as the 
march of the seasons or the turns of Fortune’s wheel. Man was still, as at the 
time of his first awakening, an impatient animal, discontented with his lot, 
always ready to rise in revolt. But his rebellions were merely local and sporadic, 
hardly more than outbreaks of fever; never the successive stages of a conscious 
planned activity. 

But our own age has produced a new ambition. An overmastering idea has 
arisen with the strength of some hitherto undiscovered force. Little by little 
man has raised his head against the oppressive weight of his destiny. He wants 
to escape those fatalities which, from time immemorial, he has believed invinci- 
ble. What remote causes and favorable circumstances have conspired to make 
this idea possible? We will not analyze them, but merely distinguish three facts 
among others which are characteristic of the modern consciousness. They are 
very simple, very general and not even particularly new. Their whole importance 
lies in their having become more and more extended and systematized. 





CROSS CURRENTS 


The first, as also the most widespread and commonplace, is faith in science. 
Positive science, built up by empirical research and deriving its precision from 
mathematics, was not born yesterday. After the long eclipse which followed its 
beginnings in the Greek and Hellenistic periods, it took on new life in the 
middle ages. The fourteenth century marked a new stage which was to triumph 
in the time of Galileo, Descartes and Pascal. But, even in the seventeenth, it was 
valued mainly as the means of satisfying a noble curiosity or procuring certain 
practical advantages. In spite of Descartes, the belief that science could assure 
man’s happiness or greatness, and the cult of research as the highest ideal man 
could set himself, are plants of recent growth. In its early days, positive science 
had conquered only a restricted realm: first astronomy, then the physical sciences. 
Chemistry and biology were not really added to its province till the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Next came the turn of the ‘human’ sciences: political 
economy, sociology and psychology. Barely a century has passed since Auguste 
Comte in his famous Cours de philosophie positive proclaimed the advent of 
‘the positive age’ (the successor, he said, of the theological and metaphysical ages) 
by the foundation of ‘social physics’ or ‘sociology’. 

The great novelty, at that time hardly more than a dream but nowadays 
an effective reality, was the idea that man himself, like external nature, should 
become the object of positive science. Subjected to the same methods of investiga- 
tion, man would know himself for the first time as he really is, since positive 
science sets the only rigorous standard of knowledge and excludes all dreams 
and fancies of religions and airy philosophies. Yet, in spite of its pretensions, the 
positivism of the last century still made science bow before man; a vague mys- 
ticism protected humanity against the assaults of knowledge. Humanity itself 
constituted a kind of ‘sentimental entity’ into which actual human beings would 
eventually be transformed. Now, with the final downfall of this subjectivism, 
man is delivered over body and soul to science. 

But—and here is our second fact—this science is not merely theoretical, the 
modern analogy of what the aesthetic contemplation of the cosmos might have 
been to the ancients. It is an ‘operative science’ and it is wholly directed towards 
the possession of the world. We are told that the age of purely critical and 
retrospective thought, of professedly disinterested systems, is over and done 
with. Even the sciences of the past are no more than a springboard. Man has a 
practical aim and he looks to the future. His business is no longer to drug 
himself with the heady fumes of speculation but to make himself, according to 
the aim clearly defined by Descartes, ‘“‘master and owner of the forces of nature.” 
Applied science no longer appears as something inferior with which pure science 
fears to soil its hands; it has become the necessary end which pure science 
envisages. The knowledge of the laws of the universe has become a tool with 
which man can act on that universe. The scope of the Cartesian dream appears 
vaster as that dream approaches realization with every forward stride of a science 
which is fast annexing the whole human domain. The vision is seen afresh by 
the great Utopians of the early nineteenth century. Man’s mission, according to 
Fourier, is to be the responsible administrator of the globe. Saint-Simon’s slogan 
is ‘Tout pour l'industrie; tout pour elle’, and his ‘new Christianity’ announces 
itself as an ‘industrialism’. We know, too, that one of Auguste Comte’s mottoes is 
‘Savoir afin de pourvoir’. Everywhere we find the same idea springing up and 
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gradually permeating men’s minds: the idea that human industry has acquired 
new value and significance. 

And here the two great antagonistic forces of capitalism and socialism find 
common ground. They are like two aspects of the same movement which sweeps 
the whole century on its tide. The new concept of an industrial civilization 
based on labor has appeared and is beginning to be realized. The work of 
Proudhon and Karl Marx and the activities of the old Saint-Simonians helped 
to form it. Man feels himself destined to organize the planet in view of its 
maximum production and undertakes to transform the world by his own in- 
dustry. 

But since man, like everything else, has become an object of science, what 
is true of the external world should not be less true of himself. The dream of 
the technicians and its first major realizations coincide, moreover, with a vivid 
awareness of social unity and a powerful impulse of social aspiration which are 
also something new in man’s history. Was it surprising that men should think 
that the transformation of Nature should be followed by the transformation 
of society? Social science produces ‘social engineers’. And since man’s whole 
self has now become for him an object, it is his whole self which will henceforth 
be treated and manipulated as an object. One after another we see the emer- 
gence of applied biology, applied psychology, applied sociology. By means of 
science, man is to make himself “master and owner of human forces”. A whole 
‘technology’ of man develops, and this gives us our third fact. 

We will quote only two examples, taking eugenics for one. We now have 
the practical idea of ‘human selection’, methodically organized. Thanks to the 
advance of biology man can now control his own biological evolution, and 
it is his duty to do so if he is to rise to the height of the tasks that lie before 
him. It is not merely a question of negative measures, such as sterilizing the 
unfit. He must be more daring and use positive means to produce a better 
race, such as specializing its breeders and focusing attention on methods of in- 
semination. Or, to take our other example, political propaganda, so necessary 
for the concentration of individual energies on one great end, must be founded 
on systematic exploitation of the data of experimental psychology, particularly 
Pavlov’s theory of ‘conditioned reflexes’. 

If we take this third fact in all its complexity we can discern the outline, 
fraught with promise and danger, of one of the great innovations of our time. 
Humanity is discovering itself; it is grasping itself as an object in both senses 
of the word ‘grasp’; i.e. to understand with the mind and to seize with the 
hand. In view of its maximum production, it is taking itself in charge. Jt means 
to forge its destiny. Hitherto, launched on an adventure which it could not 
control, nor even clearly envisage, it has drifted blindly, the plaything of obscure 
forces. Thus it could never advance; it could only move in a kind of circle. But 
now it has found the high road; henceforth its evolution will be conscious, 
directed and unified. In all domains it echoes Julian Huxley’s affirmation that 
“the conscious control of evolution has at last been substituted for the mechan- 
ism of chance.”! Those who, having become aware of this great fact, are willing 
to work to realize it, show a double tendency towards elements, often opposed 
in the past, but now uniting to attain one end—organization and revolution. The 
positivist slogan is too feeble for their taste; they no longer cry ‘Order and 
Progress’ but ‘Revolution and Organization’, or rather they hail the two as one 
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—révolution organisatrice. Gone are all the fantasies and fritterings of ‘liberal 
anarchy’. Only a powerful initiative, unifying the efforts of all in the service of 
a common plan, will make it possible for humanity to break with its slaveries 
and habits in order to build itself up by its own efforts. 


1, IS possible, of course, that this belief in the power of rational organization 
may be partly compensatory in an age where certain irrational forces have been 
unleashed with unparalleled violence. ‘Theories of the universality of papal 
power developed at the precise moment when the emergence of nations and 
the reaffirmation of popular rights were causing the decline of the Pope's 
political influence. In any case, one cannot deny that it expresses itself in 
such a variety of fissiparous scientific systems that the most sympathetic observer 
can hardly fail to be discouraged by the naiveté and fatuity they sometimes dis- 
play. Nor are the first fruits of the application of its principles particularly en- 
couraging. Man’s new inventions have become the engines of his destruction. Up 
to the present he has not proved himself master of the machine; the main result 
of his effort has been to increase his slavery and multiply his ills. But there 
is no need to harp on this. The greatest ideas seem meager enough when they 
have passed through the sieve of petty minds. Things authentically new do not 
find adequate interpreters straight away. After all, man is searching neither 
for happiness nor for pleasure. A priori, he has a right to trust to time. A great 
experiment does not bear fruit immediately. It is natural that at first it should 
produce upheavals; initial disappointments provide no argument against its 
ultimate value. Surely the fact that all this atrocious misery has not deflected 
man from his path, or, if you prefer, the fact that this tremendous shock has 
not awakened him from his dream, proves the depth of the instinct that drives 
him. Nevertheless, we must reckon with the banal but forceful objections of the 
pessimist, based on a somber present and still more somber forecasts of the 
future. Yet even the gloom of many pessimists is shot through with hope, a hope 
that remains intact in spite of all the sarcasms it provokes. 

But can we merely smile sceptically? Ought we not rather to be righteously 
indignant? For are we not, in fact, dealing with a forbidden dream, a diabolical 
ambition? If we prophesy disaster, is it not because man is once more on the 
point of eating the forbidden fruit, of usurping a role which is not his, of dis- 
turbing the order of the cosmos and encroaching on the right of God? Many 
have asked themselves that question. Some have done so out of timidity or out 
of nostalgia for forms of life and culture which are vanishing before our eyes. 
They look back at the past through the rosy spectacles of their illusions and 
forget its darker side. There are others whose peevish romanticism makes them 
oppose all forms of technical civilization and substitute for the outmoded idol 
of progress ‘the new idol of a curse on all progress.” A third group appreciates 
its scope but sees in it only the activities of arrogance. Such people condemn 
neither pure nor applied science; what they do condemn is the constructive 
dream they inspire. They regard this will to transform the world, society and 
man himself as a monstrous collective repetition of the crime of Prometheus. 
Insistently they remind man that he is a cre ture: part of a universe whose laws 
are independent of his mind and will, and that his first duty is to submit to 
objective reality and to respect the order established by Providence. This tradi- 
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tionalist spirit was not born yesterday nor is it dead today. It inspires those 
pamphlets which denounce all the aims of our time as so many signs of degen- 
eration. But does the immutability of natural laws prevent all action on reality? 
Are we really to say that the social universe, as constituted today, is the work of 
the Creator in the same sense as the physical universe? 

Even in the last century, all those who from lack of imagination, lack of 
faith in human effort or plain lack of generosity wished to maintain a status quo 
which they liked to regard as an eternal order, appealed to Providence and its 
sacred laws.*It was in the name of ‘providential laws’ and ‘providential order’ 
that all forms of social improvement were blindly attacked. Any intervention of 
public authority, even when it aimed at suppressing the most glaring abuses, 
was declared Utopian or sacrilegious. Every aspiration after justice was crushed. 
In the name of such law and order, economic liberalism, one of the sins of the 
modern world, was canonized. A similar spirit today inspires certain bitter and 
one-sided criticisms of the path our civilization is taking. Yet it is essential not 
to confuse such a state of mind with the reaction of certain spiritual persons, 
tormented lest we forget the ‘one thing necessary’, even though that reaction ex- 
presses itself in clumsy or excessive ways. As Emmanuel Mounier wrote, “to 
keep the Christian line of vision, we must periodically listen to those violent 
prophets who are so acutely aware of the razor-edge of doctrine, the straitness 
of the way, the mysteries of truth, the clearness of the call and the character of 
dramatic imminence which invests the work of God, death, sin and judgment 
at every moment of time.” 


Thus periodically shaken, Christians run less risk of ‘conforming to the 
age’, as the Apostle says, and of forgetting that the life of whoever would be 
faithful to the end will be in ‘strife and contradiction’ to the last day. But, to 
return to intellectual analysis, it must be admitted that the traditionalist’s 
refusal, in its most absolute form, is inspired by a conception of the world and 
an ideal of wisdom which are much less a corollary of the Christian faith than a 
heritage from ancient thought in its decline. 

In reality, Providence, far from being Destiny, is the force that has con- 
quered it. To submit to Providence is not to abandon oneself to Fate. Man is 
not placed in the universe as one thing among other things. Nor is he installed 
there to enjoy it passively as if everything had already been achieved without 
him. He is created, as Genesis tells us, ‘in the image of God.’ It is the very first 
thing the Bible tells us about him. And if in the image of God, surely in the 
image of the Creator. In his own way he must, therefore, imitate Him in 
dominating nature. Though neither his first nor even his most important char- 
acteristic, it is, as it were, his most immediate one. It was the favorite theme 
of the Fathers of Antioch, and Claudel comments in his turn, “Nature must 
hear in the depths of her being the orders we bring her in the name of God.” 
Yet, though the idea is authentically Christian and biblical, it could not be fully 
exploited till man possessed the tool which science has now put in his hand. 

Habet homo rationem et manum. In principle he knew this already. These 
words of Thomas Aquinas open up a great perspective, and how much more they 
mean now that we are learning to know our distant past and the first stages of 
our history. If the Creator gave us this wonderful double instrument of reason 
and hand, was it merely to enable us to solve by roundabout ways the problem 
which Nature solves directly for the animal? Was it merely, for example, so 
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that we could weave protective clothing to make up for our lack of protective 
fur? Or was it just to endow a superior animal with certain extra faculties, secu- 
rities and pleasures, while keeping him enclosed in the same narrow circle? 
Surely not. By this endlessly fruitful mating of head and hand, man is called 
to carry on the work of his Maker. He is not, for weal or woe, installed in a ready- 
made world; he co-operates in its genesis. Scripture tells us that when God 
had made man, He rested on the seventh day. He did so because there was now 
someone to leave in charge of His work’s completion. 

We hear much of a transgression of the laws of Nature, of the perverse wish 
to divorce man from her rhythm and of a positive ‘denaturalization’ which 
would be the worst of all evils. Such criticisms go too far. Where they are justi- 
fied, they should, to be effective, begin by recognizing that there is no reason 
to discredit the artificial as such; indeed, in a sense, “artifice is the very nature 
of man.” And if material progress often leads to evil, even if it operates in a bad 
way and has sometimes been prompted by a spirit which is not the spirit of 
good, these facts do not make it an evil in itself. Why have we a reflective faculty 
if not to break down false syntheses and associations of ideas? Are we to condemn 
all efforts to understand our Faith because their first results have so often led 
to heresy? Similarly, is the wrong use of science a condemnation of the whole 
scientific effort, including its social ramifications? Let us go a step further. It is 
quite possible, in the concrete realm, to discover a certain opposition between the 
scientific spirit and the Christian spirit. The same sort of opposition appears 
between intellectual consideration and prayer, between preoccupation with 
human society and the expectation of the Kingdom. But we have only to con- 
sider man in his present state of becoming to see that he is activated not merely 
by the two irreconcilable forces of good and evil but by a host of other impulses 
and tendencies, legitimate in themselves, but incompatible with each other in 
their primitive form. Would anyone therefore conclude that one must necessarily 
be sacrificed to another or condemned in the other’s name? To do so would 
probably mean to lose both. Surely it would be more reasonable to hope to find 
some dynamic accord between them and so gradually bring about a harmonious 
tension? Everything in man seems at first sight in a state of antagonism. Total 
warfare is our primeval condition and accompanies every step we take. Our most 
authentic powers, our most vital impulses, are far from being in spontaneous 
harmony. Yet it is for this very reason that we progress at all. 

What is true of the physical world is true of the social world. There would 
be no point in transforming the first by technics if the concomitant aim were not 
the progressive transformation of society itself. We might even say that it is here 
that man’s capacity to work displays itself in its true glory. It would be unjust 
to criticize those who have not grasped at first sight the truth and grandeur 
of such an idea when it is only dimly beginning to take shape in men’s minds. 
Nevertheless, ‘providentialism’, in the sense in which it is too often invoked, 
is not a Christian truth. It is not encroaching on Providence to work for the im- 
provement of an order of things which has been established mainly through 
man’s own historical activities. Reliance on the past, the testimony of experience 
and the sense of tradition, are very necessary things; especially when plans of 
reform are radical and sweeping and the future is imagined in such bold, even 
grandiose terms. But they should not be automatically treated as sacred prin- 
ciples. To call purely human things divine is even more blasphemous than to 
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utter a cry of revolt against One who is falsely alleged to be their eternal warrant. 

The appeal to Providence can therefore be criticized on many grounds in 
the name of faith in the true God. Many modern thinkers, themselves fierce 
opponents of Christianity (we need only mention Marx and Nietzsche), like to 
compare their work with that of Prometheus, and proudly proclaim themselves 
the heirs of the rebel hero. Let us not therefore allow our adversary to maneuver 
us into blindly taking up every position contrary to his own, and thus leave 
him all the benefit of any just ideas he mingles with his revolt. The fable of 
Prometheus is not a biblical story; a revolt against the gods is not ipso facto 
a revolt against God. Our God is indeed a jealous God, but His jealousy is some- 
thing far other than that of the gods of the fable. He does not grudge His crea- 
tures fire or any other of their discoveries and inventions. On the contrary, it 
is precisely through these that His dominion is extended and new plans are 
realized in conformity to His will. Time is given to man that he may perfect 
himself in the temporal order; man has every right to wish to escape from all 
forms of cosmic and social slavery with a view to a freer, more human existence. 
\’e must not confuse Christianity with initiatives which belong to the purely 
natural plane nor identify it with this or that form of political regime or social 
revolution. On such subjects everyone is entitled to his own opinion, and even 
so-called ‘Catholic sociologists’ are notably far from having a unanimous pro- 
gram. Should we not rather admit more openly, in words and in action that 
expresses real conviction, that our Faith approves and encourages this effort 
towards liberation and a more human way of life, though it is not for us to dic- 
tate the lines it should take? Christianity was from the first ‘a revolt against fate’; 
it was effective because it was very much more. 


ll the paradox, let us say there could be a Christian Prometheus. 
To what extent and on what conditions, is another question; we hope to throw 
a little light on it later on. First we must ask, “Is our modern Prometheus Chris- 
tian?” Alas, taken as a whole, he is far from being so. All we have said, though 
valid against his more intemperate critics, by no means justifies him. 

A mysterious and apparently fatal law is once more being verified under 
our eyes. It is not only real need and acknowledged deficiency which spur men 
on to seek an imagined good, but also the prick of open or secret resentment. 
Does not the discovery of new values involve the depreciation of other, perhaps 
more fundamental ones? And does it not breed, even while the discovery is still 
modest and tentative, a kind of intoxication, so that the passionate interest it 
arouses tends to make men oblivious of everything else, even of essentials? ‘This 
often tempts us to reject what we ought, instead, to deepen and purify. And so 
ambiguous situations pile up, leading inevitably to crises whose outcome no one 
can safely prophesy. 

This certainly applies to this advent of a new man we have briefly sketched. 
On one advancing line of progress humanity today sees only the drive towards 
material construction. It is drunk, with almost Dionysiac frenzy, on the heady 
successes and still headier promises of technology. Meantime, elsewhere, in his 
longing for the liberation which technology is to bring him, man goes so far as 
to deny everything which makes him a dependent being. He wants, so to speak, 
not to have been born but to exist without having had to come into existence. 
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His revolt against providentialism hardens or distorts itself into rejection of 
the divine fatherhood. Lastly, reversing the spontaneous movement of his intel- 
lect for thousands of years, he no longer perceives in the realities he can see 
and touch so many signs of that invisible kingdom for which he believed himself 
destined. All ideas of a spiritual order seem to him merely confused and out- 
worn symbols of the only true reality, this world, as science at last presents it 
to his unbandaged eyes. He thinks that, during his childhood, he projected the 
social reality he lived or imagined into some mystic heaven. Now he affirms his 
manhood by dragging all things down to the earthly plane and explaining 
everything on that level. His great reproach against Christianity is the same as 
Origen’s against the Jewish religion—that the symbol refused to vanish at the 
advent of the truth. All theology, for modern man, can be reduced to anthro- 
pology. 

Intoxication with science, ontological revolt, devaluation of the intellect: 
these are the three temptations which accompany the progress of our age. It has 
largely succumbed to all three and it is they that have brought about the spiritual 
crisis through which we are struggling. These three elements, uniting to invade 
the whole of life, together make up what we might call ‘organizing scientism’. 
Already in 1937, Father Teilhard de Chardin had made this comment on Marx- 
ism: “What makes neo-Marxism so tempting to a select few is not so much its 
humanitarian gospel but its vision of a totalitarian civilization strongly linked 
with the cosmic forces of matter. Communism’s proper name should be terren- 
ism.” 

This diagnosis is true of many other modern thinkers. We can find the same 
traits in those who allow for obscure forces and wrap themselves in myths, as 
well as in those who are classical positivists and subject everything to the clear 
light of reason. They are all summed up in that cry of Nietzsche’s, echoed by so 
many of our contemporaries, “Nothing but the Earth.” 

The first result of going astray on these three points is that, far from 
deepening his knowledge of himself, modern man is shutting himself off from 
his own intelligence. He no longer perceives that part of his being which can 
never be for him the object of science since it must always be its subject. He no 
longer understands what it is in man which studies man nor what it is that 
commits him. The consequences are many and grave. “Western humanity,” says 
M. Gabriel Marcel, “behaves officially more and more as if what I have called 
the higher soul were a survival, the useless relic of a fossilized species.” And 
another philosopher, Karl Jaspers, shows forcibly how the various scientific dis- 
ciplines applied to man could be the means of destroying his intelligence if 
they reject another source and mode of knowledge which alone can “embrace 
him as a whole.” And he adds, “It is essential for us to recover that total image 
of man.” We must also add that, in practice, the deepest and soundest philosophy 
would be powerless to do this. To rediscover that vanishing image and, with it, 
that sense of being, that concept of stable truth and that belief in eternal values 
which deliver us alike from oppressive objectivity and pure subjectivity, we must 
appeal to our faith in the creation of man in the image of God. 

But that is precisely what man is most unwilling to do. It is not so much 
that he has lost sight of such ideas as that he does not wish to admit them. 
He thinks that the reality of this image or reflection, far from restoring to him 
the interior wholeness, the fulness of being and spiritual liberty of which scien- 
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tific and social relativism has robbed him, would constitute the badge of essential 
and fundamental slavery. Thus everything he imputes to God is a theft from 
himself, and God, he concludes, must die at last that man may live. Here we 
touch the root evil of our time, that revolt against God which has tempted 
every age, but which in our own takes more radical and less covert forms. 

For the first time, a mass persuasion has arisen, powerful as a tidal wave, 
that man’s hour has struck at last. And in that hour the finite being, self-sufficient 
in his finitude and his immanence, takes to himself all the prerogatives of God. 
It is the folly of Kirilov in The Possessed, of Zarathustra, of Feuerbach: the folly 
alike of ‘humanist’ and ‘superman’. Nevertheless, even in the ringleaders of the 
revolt, it rarely, if ever, appears in its pure state. The term ‘tragic disdain’ has 
rightly been uséd in this connexion, by Guardini in his book on Dostoyevsky. 
Intellectually nothing could be said of it were it not encouraged and given a 
show of legitimacy by that iliusion of knowledge we called just now “the devalua- 
tion of the intellect.’”” Man excels, it is true, in transforming the actual condi 
tions of his social and physiological misery into dreams. There is much truth 
in the psycho-analyses of Marx and Freud, to quote only these two great parallel 
examples. There is truth also in Comte’s idea of a first ‘theological’ age, and 
in many similar notions put forward by our historians and philosophers. Un- 
doubtedly one sign of maturity of spirit is to renounce mythical imaginings and 
false transcendencies, all that jungle growth which exhausts the sap without 
producing solid fruit. But when old Xenophanes of Colophon put forth his ap- 
parently sceptical proposition, “If oxen and horses had hands and could paint,” 
his intention was not to destroy the idea of divinity but solely to purify it. Once 
we have rediscovered the reality of nature and the reality of man, we have still 
to explain it. To do so, we must explore it more deeply still. Clarification must 
not become mutilation. If our minds are clouded by a wrong interpretation, 
one illusion may be replaced by its opposite. There is an illusion of the relative 
as of the absolute, of the historical as of the eternal, of immanence as of trans- 
cendence; there can be positive illusion as well as mystical illusion. By misunder- 
standing the historical and the relative we arrive only at a pseudo-absolute, a 
pseudo-eternal and an imaginary liberation. But by misunderstanding the 
eternal and the absolute we are left with the pseudo-historical, the pseudo- 
temporal and, instead of a path to freedom, a blind alley. Mystification, in short, 
is not a one-way street. 

To denounce the illusion of mysticism there was no need to wait for modern 
critics. That has been Christianity’s task from its very inception. Christianity 
is not and never has been, as some people fancy, a religion of escape from mat- 
ter. From the beginning it opposed acosmic pretensions as much as it denounced 
the old pagan superstitions. Its idea of man is not that being of which so many 
dreamed, that divine spark fallen into an evil or illusory world whose salvation 
lies in escaping from its prison. In such a world it has no task to perform; it 
can only leave it to its fate or awaken it to consciousness of its own non-entity. 
For the Christian, the world is the real work of a good God and has a real value. 
It is more than the mere stage on which man acts or the instrument he uses; 
it is, so to speak, the stuff of the world to come, the raw material of our eternity. 
Man’s task is not to liberate himself from time but to liberate himself through 
time; not to escape from the world but to accept it. Only to understand both 
time and the world man must look beyond them, for it is its relation to eternity 
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which gives the world its consistency and which makes of time a real becoming. 
In other words, Christianity sees man as having a double character, historical 
and interior, and neither character can be divorced from the other. Man possesses 
the one only because he possesses the other. Were he not a genuinely and pur- 
posefully historical being, his interior being would be merely fantasy or vain 
psychologism. And had he no subsisting interior being, his ‘historicity’ would 
disintegrate in disintegrating time. Man makes himself in and through history; 
hence each generation can only fully understand itself as a link in the chain. 
But the marching column of humanity would have no direction, or rather, man 
would be unable to march at all if there were not present in the heart of this 
world, and attracting it as an end, an Eternal. That Eternal stamps in each one 
of us the seal of His face and thereby confers on each His inviolable interior 
being. 

The man our faith reveals to us is not the captive being, fettered by habit, 
fear, slavery and limitations of every kind and hoping to be gradually freed 
from his fetters by the normal development of his reason and still more by the 
advance of science. Nor is he that dream god, that fragment of impersonal 
divinity surmised by a too natural mysticism. Such an idea of man, with its 
illusion of liberation by escape, maintains him in a state of real bondage by 
turning him away from all action on the world and all social tasks. Nor, again, 
is man that being which can be wholly discerned by the investigations of positive 
science which sees him only in relation to space and time. That being too could 
only hope to liberate himself by becoming subject even, on this earth, to a still 
harsher slavery; he would be wholly reduced to an object manipulated by tech- 
nicians and oppressed by a totalitarian society. 

Man is made of the earth whose whole history is summed up, prolonged 
and transformed in him; he is animated by a divine breath which makes him 
eternal. He must accept his twofold origin which makes his twofold nature, not 
as the inexorable sign of a double oppression but as the starting point of a 
double liberation. He must transfigure, not deny, the two relations he derives 
from that double origin. Let him then make this universe, in which at first he 
appears naked, the means of building himself up and developing all the pos- 
sibilities of his natural being by the work of his mind and hand. And let him 
also humbly admit his dependence and raise himself, by responding to the call 
to a sublimer destiny, to the height of union with his Creator. 


ae considerations still leave us far from the complete idea of man that 
could be derived from our faith. But they may serve as a base for criticizing the 
idea most often opposed to it: the Marxian concept of man and his destiny. 
Marxism, more than any other contemporary doctrine, claims to be responsible 
for this ‘new man’ whose birth we announce.* It claims also to be the heir of the 





* (Let us quote the letter of Engels to Heinz Starkenburg (25 January, 1894) in which a judgment of 
values, reinforced by a prophecy inspired by the Marxist faith, mingles with a clear-cut view of the 
great phenomenon then only just beginning to take shape. “Men make their history themselves but 
hitherto they have not done so with a collective will according to an all-embracing plan. Their efforts 
oppose each other; thus they are ruled by necessity, completed and expressed by chance. When so- 
ciety seizes the means of production, the product will no longer dominate the producer. Conscious 
organization will replace the anarchy which tyrannizes over social production and the struggle for 
individual existence will cease. Only thus can man, in some sense, detach himself definitely from the 
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whole scientific and social movement of the last centuries. Of all modern doc- 
trines, it is the one which most clearly poses the problem of ‘total’ man and tries 
to find a total solution. Unlike so many others, it has not shirked the final ques- 
tions and, for that reason, it is legitimate to compare it with Christianity. It is 
true that Marxism was identified almost from the first with an economic system 
and has now become a social movement and a political party, so that it operates 
habitually on a quite different plane from Christianity. Nevertheless we are 
almost forced to confront the one with the other. 

Marxism was primarily, as Berdyaev insisted long ago, a spiritual pheno- 
menon. This gives it its greatness and partly accounts for its persistence. To my 
mind, it is also what makes it most liable to criticism. Marx sought man’s social 
liberation only as a step to his spiritual liberation. Although for him, as for the 
whole movement he inspired, social liberation played by far the greater part, 
the fact remains that, in his thought, it is only a means. Even when the criticism 
of religion and the fight against it become weapons in the social struggle and 
means in their turn, the final goal is always man’s recovered possession of him- 
self through the elimination of all transcendence. Marx sees man as having 
been robbed, not only of his possessions but of his very being, for the profit of 
an imaginary power which dominates and crushes him from the skies. He does 
not accuse Feuerbach of being mistaken about man’s evil or about the essential 
goal to be attained by the suppression of that evil. He merely accuses him of 
dwelling in the abstract and of not attacking the causes which make the evil 
inevitable because he is too blind to perceive them. This is why he himself came 
to attach such overwhelming and exclusive importance to the social question. 
In the sphere of practical action this becomes a question of politics and eco- 
nomics but, in itself, it is far more vital. It is an ontological—in fact the ontolo- 
gical—question and concerns the very being of man. 

Of the Marxists we can say, with his own implied reserves, something 
analogous to what St. Augustine said of the neo-Platonists: in one sense they 
rightly see the end but they prevent themselves from ever attaining it by mis- 
taking the road. They foresaw a liberated and united humanity, completely 
possessed of its own essence and reconciled with itself and the universe, living in 
utter fulfilment to the end of history. Do not our own Scriptures promise us the 
same ideal, summed up by St. Augustine in ‘unus Christus’ and ‘Christus integer’? 
But by believing that, to be attainable, the ideal must be shorn of all transcen- 
dence and realized in time, they deny its conditions and render it inconsistent. 
Moreover, by seeking it in history by incongruous methods, they prevent them- 
selves from even approaching it or laying its foundations. This is something 
we must examine in rather more detail. 


“Communism,” says Marx in an astonishing passage, ‘‘as a real appropria- 





animal world. He will pass from the conditions of animal existence to the conditions of human existence. 
All the conditions of life which have hitherto dominated men will pass under their control: they will 
thus become for the first time the real masters of nature, because they will be masters of their own 
association. The laws of their social activity, which remained outside them as foreign laws to which 
they were subjected, will be applied and mastered by them with full knowledge of their principles. The 
very association which seemed something imposed on them by nature and history will become men’s 
own free work. Those external objective forces which dominated history will come under their control. 
Henceforth men will make their own history in full consciousness; henceforth the social causes they 
set in motion will be increasingly potent to attain the desired effect. It will be the leap of the human 
race from the reign of necessity into the reign of liberty.”) 
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tion of the human essence by man and for man and thus as man’s return to 
himself in his social, i.e. human, aspect ... a return that is complete, conscious 
and sustained by all the riches of former development . . . is naturalism fully 
achieved and thus coincides with humanism. It is the true end of the quarrel 
between essence and existence, between objectivization and the affirmation of 
self, between the individual and the species. It resolves the mystery of history 
and it knows that it resolves it.”? And here is a passage from some recent dis- 
ciples which develops that of the founder; under the secular words, we sense 
the same prophetic inspiration. At the end of cosmic and social development 
“Total man will be verily what those words express . . . Man will plunge into 
the very depths of external and internal nature. This is his good which he will 
take unto himself, surpass and raise in himself to the level of the Spirit. The 
unity of the individual with society, man’s possession of Nature and his own 
nature, defines the Total Man. He is indeed he who is ‘all’; who possesses, seizes 
and makes his good out of nature in her entirety. Humanity as a whole has 
been scattered and at war with itself. It will attain its unity; that is to say, the 
truth of man and the realization of his essence.” 

Will anyone deny a strong family likeness between such anticipations and 
what we ourselves say of the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven or the achieve- 
ment of the Mystical Body of Christ? Then there will be no more struggles and 
antagonisms; no more tensions within ourselves; no more exclusiveness. Both 
speak of an end of history; of a ‘resurrection of Nature’; of accomplishment and 
fulfilment; of perfect unity realized at last. As in St. Paul, we are dealing with 
Man perfected; at once collective and unique. But what the Christian hopes 
for in another world at the end of time, the Marxist dreams of in this world and 
in the duration of our time. The Christian expects it from a supernatural inter- 
vention; the Marxist sees it as the natural end of an immanent process. An end 
of history in the heart of still conditions of perception and intelligence and with- 
out essential changes in the human organism! Peace and harmony without any 
new principle being introduced into this humanity which up to now has never 
ceased to rend and destroy itself? Has Christianity ever demanded such an 
abdication of the mind? Which side expects the more incredible miracles; Had 
our faith no other foundations, at least it could point to the coherence of the 
vision it sets before us. At least it lays down the necessary conditions for its reali- 
zation and is aware of its exacting demands. It obliges us to believe in a mystery, 
but at least it spares us utter chaos. Can we say as much for the Marxist vision? 

Certainly the myth that Marx has conceived is grandiose. It is not Utopian 
in the ordinary sense, for it makes no appeal to arbitrary fancies. It wants, not 
to ‘anticipate dogmatically’, but only to “find the new world by criticizing the 
old”’;+ thus it refuses to give any details concerning the organization of the city 
to come. This allowed Marx to disown contemptuously the system of his pre- 
decessors, the ‘Utopian’ socialists who had freely indulged their fancy by describ- 
ing in detail the paradise to come. Insofar as Marx is a socialist, he is no Uto- 
pian. He was the first to break with every old ‘Utopia’ and ‘Uchronia’ which 
cumbered the socialist movement in its early days and he gave himself consider- 
able credit for doing so. This permitted many of his disciples—and the master, 
too, in his second and longer period—to focus all their attention first on the 
analysis of existing society and then on revolutionary method and action. Thus 
they could deny that Marxism was a doctrine in the complete and traditional 
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sense. Hence certain people quite sincerely conclude that a believer can adopt it 
wholesale and is free, if he wishes, to carry it on to the metaphysical plane. But 
this is as great an error as to suppose that Comte’s positivism does not exclude 
the transcendental and supernatural. Whether or not one calls Marxism meta- 
physical, it is a complete doctrine and, like any other doctrine, has its implica- 
tions and presuppositions. However much it claims to be relative, it supposes 
an absolute. And that absolute is both similar and totally opposed to the Abso- 
lute in which Christians believe. It may not be a ‘Utopia’ in the old sense of 
the term, but the very fact that it refuses all descriptions indicates that it is the 
basic Utopia, the Utopia to end all Utopias. That refusal is not merely practical 
prudence or wise foresight in view of the unpredictability of human history. It 
springs from the fact that this last state towards which humanity is tending is 
posited as essentially indescribable. Radically different from all relative states 
through which man has passed in the course of his history, it must be, in essence, 
beyond human imagination. The goal of history cannot be composed of the same 
elements as its course. Though brought down to earth and reduced to the 
measure of immanence, the Absolute we strive towards remains the Totally- 
Other . 

It is precisely this reduction to immanence and placing of the Kingdom in 
time which seems to me inconsistent. ““The ideal of Marx is very fine but it is 
manifestly trans-historical,” wrote Engels, criticizing Hegelian pretensions. “With 
Hegel one arrives at the self-styled absolute; the history of the world is finished, 
nevertheless it has to go on though there is nothing more for it to accomplish.” 
Does not the same apply to Marx? Not that he had the naiveté, as Hegel, had 
perhaps in the days when he was “chewing over his own doctrine,” to think 
that the emergence of his doctrine itself marked the end of history. He never 
supposed the final solution to lie in pure thought or any intellectual system. 
But, though he considerably postponed that end and made it far more strictly 
conditional, he never set it anywhere but within time. Should we not then say 
with Engels: history is achieved, yet, since time continues, history must continue 
too? Yet it cannot, since its motive power is contradiction and all contradiction 
from henceforth is absorbed in harmony. . . . Not all Marxists have failed to 
perceive the inconsistency. Many refrain from thinking about it. Others throw 
it overboard. Pierre Hervé, in a lecture whose flavour was strongly apologetic, 
tempered Marx’s abrupt thesis in many ways and, in fact, abandoned the end 
of history. But, if we do that, we are left with a decidedly diminished humanism. 
We are left, equally, with a bastard and bowdlerized Marxism which renounces 
its bold grandeur in order to escape from one of its contradictions. Such a Marx- 
ism falls back on the last two centuries’ inconsistent notions of indefinite progress 
and, since it no longer offers itself as a doctrine of salvation, should submit to 
be judged by a higher and more complete doctrine. 

Let us suppose, all the same, that by directing all his energies towards an 
‘end of the world’ (without reference to Christ who makes the real unity of 
His Mystical Body and through whom God will be ‘all in all’) man could attain 
the beatific end Marx dreamed for him. There is yet another way in which 
Marx, like the old neo-Platonists, mistook the road to the goal. 

The Marxian view of the march of history is well known. We know how 
it explains its motive forces and the morals it draws. We are not aiming here 
at methodical criticism. Nor do we need to state all over again how much partial 
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truth is contained in the theses of historical materialism, in the denunciation 
of the hypocrisy and prevarication of a certain type of spirituality and in the 
application of Hegel’s dialectic to the history of human societies. But let us 
simply ask: in what eternal book did the Marxists read of this direction of 
history that they determine it with such assurance? They often display acute 
historical sense; they observe historical movements and analyse their causes with 
a shrewd strategical eye to their own tactics. All this we freely admit. But wher- 
ever do they get their idea of an end towards which history is infallibly moving? 
Where have they seen that everything, though proceeding from contradiction to 
contradiction, is tending towards universal reconciliation? Who could have fore- 
told to them the final triumph of a ‘Yes’ and the full reciprocity of love? Who 
guaranteed that, little by little, contradictions would wear themselves out? For 
experience shows us nothing of the kind. If we agree on a definition and a 
criterion of progress, experience can tell us whether or not progress has been 
made. It cannot tell us that, provided we act as midwives, Liberty and Harmony 
will emerge of themselves from the womb of time. One may foresee the issue 
of any historical situation but who can show us the final Issue? 


If we are truly dealing here with a last end, then it can never be achieved 
by the thrust and parry of dialectic. Dialectic proceeds by a series of negations. 
One contrary produces another by way of compensation, but, by very reason 
of the dialectical principle, the scales can never come to rest. Each solution can 
only be provisional and there is no reason why the zig-zig movement should 
not go on for ever since each extreme calls up its opposite. In other words, 
opposition breeds and perpetuates itself and final harmony cannot be born of 
contradiction. No revolution can bring forth universal reconciliation because 
all revolution is dialectical. At this point the ‘formidable power of the relative’, 
of which Marx and Hegel spoke, breaks down. Anything which aspires to be 
final and definitive demands a non-dialectical principle; a ‘yes’ which is not 
merely the negation of a ‘no’. Such a principle can be built up only by means 
already homogeneous to it. Otherwise dialectic proceeds from reversal to reversal 
and what one thought must be the last stage towards the ‘leap into the Absolute’ 
turns out to be one more link in a vicious circle. Who desires the end desires 
the means. But if one does not desire any end at all, one cannot desire any means 
at all. No subtlety can ever produce good out of evil or truth out of falsehood. 
Nor can it show love to be immanent in hate, or make actual and practical con- 
tempt of man effectively minister to ends conceived by faith in man. So, instead 
of being indignant about certain traits of Marxist morality, let us merely state 
that, in their own chosen field of efficiency, they are inefficient. We do not deny 
that, in the course of history, such morality might not have some notable suc- 
cesses. But we argue that these successes could never be final precisely because 
this morality cannot be, as they hope, purely provisional. And we should deny 
that they were human successes; firstly, because they engender a provisional 
order which is not really provisional; secondly, because, even at that price, they 
are incapable of ever bringing about the liberation of man. A political success 


is one thing; the solution of the human problem another. And there is no com- 
mon measure between them. 
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‘Dee look forward to a liberation, but who, after all, is going to be liber- 
ated? Humanity? But can the idea of Humanity be anything but a myth for a 
system of thought which denies anything beyond time and any participation of 
time in eternity? ““The whole of history,” says Marx, “is nothing but a continuous 
transformation of human nature,” and this assertion should be taken in its most 
emphatic sense.5 “Nothing exists,” says Engels, “but the uninterrupted process 
of becoming.” Nowhere does anything add up to a whole. How then can the 
essence of a being that has no being be finally realized? For ‘man’ is only a label 
to indicate the succession of generations and the numerical sum of individuals. 
The human species has no more real existence than the essence of man. What 
then becomes of human solidarity and what is the human future? If there is 
a liberation to come, have I the right to say it is Humanity that will be liberated? 
At the most it could only be individuals and why should these future individuals 
be any better just because they appear later in time? Will they not be, like our- 
selves, ‘‘mediocre inhabitants of this corner of the universe we call the Earth’? 
I desire their good; I am even willing to seek it; but why should present gen- 
erations be sacrificed to them? Disinterestedness can be pushed to absurdity. 
Sacrifice does not become mere calculation because one demands that the object 
to which one sacrifices oneself should be worthy. We cannot even hope that the 
liberation of these future men would be permanent, for we know it cannot be. 
Though reconciled with itself, Humanity (let us still call it that) cannot be 
reconciled with Nature. Sooner or later, cosmic forces will destroy the fragile 
human plant. So we should have to immolate our goods, our privileges and 


even our consciences to something not only external to us but as ephemeral 
as ourselves... . 


These criticisms are not confined to Marxism. They apply to the whole 
morality of efficiency. Though illogical, if we consider its end, that morality 
is only too well adapted to the negativism which underlies so many modern 
doctrines. It is indeed more logical than many. If we deny a transcendent 
Creator, a God of whom man is the living reflection, where shall we find the 
principle of human dignity and the infinite worth of every human soul? These 
are correlatives of the absolute of truth and justice revealed by Christianity. 
Comte and his disciples saw this point clearly and did not fear to proclaim it. 
Their love of Humanity, though full of illusions, included no recognition of 
the ‘rights of man’. However much they might seek the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, in the new order they dreamed of establishing, the order would 
still be tyrannical. No satisfaction or ‘happiness’ can prevail in man against 
the exigencies of Truth and Justice which make him not only superior to other 
natural beings but a being of a different essence, in the image of his Creator. 
The lack of this recognition is not exclusive to Comtian positivism. It is the 
germ of those totalitarian sociologies towards which ideologies, often opposed 
in every other way, naturally converge. And there lies modern man’s greatest 
temptation and most terrible menace. The pressure of many factors, the develop- 
ment of technology and the legitimate necessity of planned economy contribute 
to the danger, but the root cause is spiritual. The danger would be less grave 
and there would be more chance of formulating a ‘free zone’ for man’s better 
part alongside the ‘directed zone’ if this ontological foundation still persisted in 
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the general mind. Then this very soil of more rational organization of social life 
and of the resources of the globe might foster a higher liberty and a new expres- 
sion of personality. But we have seen that it is just this ontological foundation 
which is missing in so many minds today. We have to admit that we are far 
more the creatures of our means (since these influence our everyday life) than 
of our distant ends. Is it surprising, then, that hope of a now chimerical ideal 
and faith in values no longer justified by the intellect should gradually become 
blurred and eventually fade away? And with them will fade even the nostalgia 
for that ideal and the taste for those values. The liberation of man may remain 
as a goal but it becomes abstract; the immediate goal is to succeed in a splendid 
plan of construction. Little by little, in the twentieth century, an idea takes root 
which contradicts all the strong liberal and anarchist tendencies of the nine- 
teenth. It not only disclaims its individualism and social sentimentality, but it 
cares only for the maximum productivity of the human animal in an all-powerful 
technocracy. Thus the situation, justly condemned by Marx in the Communist 
Manifesto, in which “man is merely a machine for producing,” survives on a 
larger scale in another context. Real people are sacrificed, not even to an 
imaginary ‘Humanity’ but to some ‘super-society without countenance or heart.’ 
The once-professed total and exclusive humanism vanishes even from thought, 
now that its realization is indefinitely postponed. It might have been supposed 
that the reduction of everything to immanence would have restored everything 
to man. On the contrary, it has deprived him of everything. It has reduced every- 
thing to duration; a duration without an eternal frontier, whose moments dis- 
perse or assemble without ever interpenetrating. The Absolute has not been 
brought down to earth from a dream heaven nor transferred from God to man; 
it has been dragged down into the relative, and man has been dragged down 
along with it. 

One need not be a reactionary or despise the efforts of our time to dread 
the grey horrors to which such errors, were they permanent, would eventually 
lead us. We have had a fortaste of them whose bitterness is still fresh in our 
minds. And every day we see that the evil is by no means stamped out; it spreads 
by contagion or breaks out afresh from the same cause. Even more than the 
recent horrors and present miseries, the utter disillusion towards which we are 
tending may provoke a wave of pessimism whose devastating effect is well nigh 
incalculable. The old Romans knew how to sacrifice themselves for their eternal 
Rome; as soon as they realized it was a myth, their courage began to fail. It was 
not primarily a revolt of the ego-instinct; all that was needed was the awakening 
of realization. It is the same in our own age. The nobility of human nature 
shines out all the more in the capacity sisuwn by so many to sacrifice their earthly 
being in a greater cause. But at least let Humanity grow, let the future take a 
definite shape, let there continue to be such a thing as Humanity! What if that 
also should turn out to be a myth? Suppose man should come to see himself, by 
very reason of his separateness, as an incurably lonely being? Suppose that Nature, 
the more he thought he had tamed her, showed herself increasingly as a huge, 
blind, crushing force? Suppose the universe were absurd? “It is appalling an- 
guish to see and to foresee collective death. . . And since humanity has not 
indefinite reserves, what strange anguish to think of the death of humanity!’’® 
One can disregard the negative result of an experiment, seeing it as merely 
provisional, but one cannot indefinitely disregard the logic of thought. Nothing 
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is more dangerous than ill-founded optimism; in the end it can only produce 
despair. 


I. IS here that Christianity, with its concept of man, comes once more to 
restore hope to the world. Drugging it with no illusions, offering it no suspect 
novelties, it comes, as it came two thousand years ago, strong in its unchanged 
doctrine and its ever-flowing sap, to save and accomplish all. It undertakes to do 
for modern man what it did for the soul of antiquity; its power of assimilation 
remains intact. It comes once again to gather the best of human effort and the 
best of human thought and to lift it to a still higher level while giving it, at the 
same time, a firm foundation. Historical research would reveal that, in Chris- 
tianity, we have the deepest source of the modern impulse towards a new type 
of man. But Christianity is far more than that. It is as much a living force in 
the present as a wellspring in the past. And this is primarily due to its realism. 

We cannot insist too much on that realism. Obviously it is not realistic in 
the manner of those systems which begin by ‘denaturing’ man in order to see 
in him only their own idea of the ‘real’. Such systems see in him only a creature 
already complete and determined. Ignoring his essential characteristics they dis- 
own, or treat as illusion, everything in him which looks forward: every free 
impulse and craving for perfection. Christian realism is the realism of fulfilment. 
Without glossing over man’s misery, it shows him his nobility. It is not its 
business to furnish superfluous arguments to the sceptical and disillusioned. 
It will never make common cause with those who sum up the whole potential 
history of our race in a ‘Parable of the Blind’ a la Breughel. It will never invite 
it to fall back in the ditch to save it from false steps. No one dare preach 
laziness of spirit, consent to social injustice or the renunciation of dreams of 
greatness and unity in the name of Christian wisdom. Our faith teaches us that 
humanity is one, that it has the same destiny, that a Future is being prepared in 
which we are all invited to collaborate, that the salvation of each is functional 
to the salvation of all. It teaches us that the universe has a meaning to which 
man is the key, that we are made for a free and brotherly society, and that here 
below we must work our apprenticeship to our future condition. Such beliefs 
must obviously have repercussions on the temporal plane. But our faith insist- 
ently reminds us of two other things. 

First, that man’s present evil cannot be reduced to some fault in the organi- 
zation of society. The Christian can never forget a very simple and common 
fact; the horrible, all-pervading leprosy called sin. If we are earnestly seeking 
man’s liberation, we have to take it into account. Because of free will, all progress 
is ambivalent; even the growth of consciousness does not automatically entail 
growth or consolidation in good. “The state of warfare’ has its seeds in the heart 
of each one of us and will be the state of our earthly condition to the very end. 
But there is another aspect of things we particularly wish to stress. We are only 
constructing another Utopia if we believe that the poisoned spring can be dried 
up or rendered wholesome by some change in the external relations of human 
beings to each other; economic, social or political. No ‘state of peace’ realized 
without will totally suppress the ‘state of war’ within. Such a belief displays a 
disconcerting lack of spiritual depth. Does a discovery in one realm of reality 
make people fatally blind in another? Do they really believe that it is only, the 
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social order which is the cause of all this evil which so often makes each man a 
‘hell for his neighbor’? If so, who was responsible for the social order? If the sole 
responsibility lies in the division of society into exploiters and exploited, we 
may surely ask how the division came about? The instinct to dominate existed 
in the dawn of history before there were either exploited or exploiters. So did 
other instincts whose social repercussions are no less marked—such as the instinct 
of intolerance, even more characteristic of the masses than of the individual, so 
rampant in this century. . . . We agree with Marx, as with all who realize the 
importance of the social question, as to the vanity of any purely intellectual 
solution of the human problem. The ‘disease of conscience’ cannot be cured nor 
man liberated by an intellectual process. But Marx’s realism is incomplete, for 
neither will an economic and social process suffice. Undoubtedly social structures, 
historically speaking, have been responsible for: many vices and carry many 
seeds of dissension. But the triple concupiscence is more deeply rooted. The 
‘disease of conscience’ cannot be reduced to a ‘reflection of social cleavages’ and 
the slavery of man is no mere social slavery. Disease and slavery alike are due to 
something far more primordial and intimate. Marxism rightly proclaims the 
necessity of going beyond all philosophy; for two thousand years Christianity 
has proclaimed it, too. Christ came neither to solve a problem nor to dissipate 
a mirage; He came to attack evil and to destroy an adversary. Philosophy is not 
the only thing we have to surpass. Nor must we ignore the value of intellectual 
and social activity. Belief in sin acts as a stimulant to the latter for it prevents 
our thinking that a just and peaceful order can ever result from merely letting 
liberties have free play. But we expect deliverance from evil from quite another 
source; from nothing else than the grace of the Redeemer, freely accepted. For 
the evil from which we have to be freed, in order to be restored to ourselves is 
sin: sin which infects us and grips us at the root of our being. 

It is not necessary to profess the whole Catholic doctrine of sin, nor even 
to be a believer, to recognize that man has a whole dark, destructive and male- 
volent side and a spiritual wretchedness which gnaws his vitals. Among the surest 
advances in knowledge of himself in our age, we must reckon that subterranean 
exploration in which the most positive methods of science corroborate the intui- 
tions of genius. We need only mention two symbolic names: Freud and Dos- 
toyevsky. 

Admittedly, the explanations of psychology (often reduced to those of phys- 
iology) are often as overweening in their totalitarian claims and as defective in 
‘pure reason’ as the explanations of sociology. In their respective philosophies 
of man, sociologist and psychologist alike are equally apt to grind their own axes. 
But the positive contribution of each helps to reduce the other’s claim to exclu- 
siveness. Yet, though the psychiatrist can point here and now to the confirma- 
tion of his analyses, he is as incapable as his rival of providing the remedy. 
Every man who humbly admits himself to be a sinner shows more perspicacity 
than the sociologist. And every Christian who opens himself to liberating grace 
realizes an experience unforeseen by the psychiatrist in any of his categories. 
Augustine of Thagaste, great sinner and great saint, sums up the whole difference 
between repression and deliverance in the first part of his Soliloquies: Multum 
interest utrum animi desperatione obruatur cupiditas an sanitate pellatur. “There 
is a great difference between the suppression of desire by the soul in despair and 
its expulsion from the soul that is healed.” 
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But there is in man another wound, which, though definitely associated 
with the first, is no obstacle to his greatness and is in fact its unquenchable sign. 
It appears in consciousness under multiple forms. It is an ever-recurring dis- 
quiet, an essential discontent which prevents man not only from clinging to any 
stable form but from being satisfied to progress always in the same direction. It 
is an impulse of thought which makes him break, one after the other, all the 
moulds in which the life of the human animal tends to imprison him, and which 
triumphs over all the critical systems and positivist wisdom which strive to give 
the lie to it. It can often be an indefinable anguish . . .an anguish whose psycho- 
logical variations could be described ad infinitum. Sometimes it is a presenti- 
ment; the premonition of another existence. He who first feels it communicates 
a taste of it or a hint of it to those around him. There is a secret connivance 
which assures him that the same spirit is widespread, though dormant in the 
majority and subject itself to mysterious laws of germination. It is what a philo- 
sopher recently named ‘the call of transcendence’. One may criticize the many 
naive manifestations, distortions and counterfeits of this universal phenomenon; 
one may trace it through the confused ideas of rudimentary minds; one may 
observe that it tends to be curiously sharpened by certain unhealthy states of 
the physical or social organism. But it would be a poor observer who saw in it 
only a residue of childhood or a superficial ailment, an excrescence which could 
be cut off or a strange voice that could be silenced. And he would be little of 
a realist who thought it could be eliminated by the development of science or 
the acquisition of full physical or social health. For he would be refusing to 
recognize the very heart of reason and disowning what is the most human in 
man: the very faculty that makes him capable of surpassing himself. Better, 
emphatically, to be less healthy if health makes us content to swoon in a bliss- 
fully self-satisfied humanism. Better to be unbalanced than to be in such equi- 
poise that no uneasy question could ever come to disturb it. If man ever ceased 
to be an enigma to himself, we might have an earthly existence without strife, 
no search for the Absolute. Imagine a condition so perfect in its limited reality, 
so completely adapted to its setting, so strictly equated between subjective and 
objective that there would be no chink through which it could communicate 
with the mystery of being; no slipping gear in this perfectly controlled machine 
which would allow man to argue with himself or commit himself to a personal 
choice. One might perhaps still talk of humanism and culture and spiritual life, 
but in what a feeble sense! From the Christian point of view, how appalling! 
Yet how wretched, even humanly speakingy if all the vast effort which sweeps 
us forward today is to land us in such a dungeon! 

In fact, we are not driven to such a dilemma. Rather do we see that a 
state of society which is too wretched or unjust, and which favors gross aberra- 
tions, shuts man off from the life of the spirit. We should have no misgivings 
therefore about working wholeheartedly for the healing of mankind and for its 
progress along all lines. Nor need we go too far; we can never succeed to such 
an extent that the noble wound will heal. Even were the “leap into the reign of 
liberty” that Engels prophesied to be realized on this earth, the wound would 
remain open. As with the wound of sin, the social order is powerless to heal 
what it did not produce. 

Why are so many of our contemporaries, convinced of their own cure, so 
anxious to cure the rest of the world? Why these shouts of triumph at the idea 
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that their hearts are free of all religious or metaphysical anguish? One can under- 
stand the cry of Lucretius, celebrating his victory over the fear of somber 
Acheron. But since the call of the God of love once sounded in our very midst, 
since a cloud of witnesses in each generation continues to echo it to us, is it not 
apparent that the situation has changed and that a new, more positive way lies 
open? One understands and approves the fight against degrading or paralysing 
superstitions. But one deplores the blindness that can see in human anguish no 
sign of annunciation. There are two ways of curing the anguish. One is to try 
and suppress it, kill it, have it ‘surgically removed’. But in that case one muti- 
lates oneself without preventing it from reappearing everywhere. The other is 
to yield oneself to Him who assuages it by changing it into hope. Either one 
must affirm that it corresponds to nothing and that no mystery exists, or one 
must admit the mystery and search for the key. It is precisely the key which 
Christianity offers. There is not one of its dogmas which does not explain us 
or reveal us to ourselves in some aspect or other. It shows us the great adventure 
in which we are engaged. It—and it alone—shows us the magnificent end of every 
human task. It does not make work last for ever; for work thus conceived and 
served would become another enslaving idol. The new homo faber who is 
developing himself today should develop concomitantly, and as soon as possible, 
a new homo sapiens. The latter would not be solely preoccupied in reuniting 
to life and nature such goods as threaten to break away from them. He would 
reflect on his laborious activity and realize that it could not be its own end. He 
would see it as significant, like the work of the ploughman and the sower only 
in view of the harvest it is preparing, the harvest of eternity. And even during 
this existence in time, it must be at the service of a purer, more immanent 
activity; the activity of contemplation. He would understand, too, that, if each 
day he takes possession of a little more of the universe, it is in order that he may 
have more to offer; that he must not rest in the act which perfects him but 
must transcend even himself. Only thus can he fulfil the deepest desire of his 
nature. For this is neither to strive in heroic and never-ending effort nor to fall 
back, satisfied at last, in selfish enjoyment, even were the enjoyment noble and 
collective. He can truly fulfil himself only by contemplating, offering and adoring. 


In the third century of our era, the author of the epistle to Diognetes, want- 
ing to explain the role of Christians in the world, compared them to the soul 
which animates the body. It seemed a strange claim. It is just as paradoxical 
today, yet we make it with the same*confidence. The modern disciples of Christ 
do not see themselves as men abandoning the world’s sinking ship but as the 
pilots who are ordered to bring her into port. In an age when man, alternately 
hoping and despairing, is seeking a new self, they want to help him find his way 
and show him the conditions of success. Everything confirms them in their cer- 
tainty that they are the only people who can do so. They have not been promised 
that they will always be listened to; in fact they must usually expect the reverse. 
They know only too well the lack of clearness and the courage which makes 
them individually inferior to their task. Yet, strong in the words of their Master 
and the action of His Spirit, they will never abandon it. They will know how 
to show in the future, as they have effectively shown in the past, that they are, 
by vocation, the conscience of the human race. 
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» oe may complain that I have dealt only in generalizations and have given 
an extremely incomplete picture of the Christian idea of man. This is due even 
more to the perspective I have adopted than to the attempt to deal with a wide 
range of subjects in a limited space. One cannot explore the depths of any point 
of revealed doctrine when one is not studying it in itself but is using it to judge 
facts, ideas and attitudes which primarily belong to another order. Such con- 
frontations are legitimate and necessary if it is true that the great problems of 
our temporal life can only be solved in the light of our total destiny, and if 
Christianity can only be fully lived if fully incarnated. It is true (as I have 
implied) that they run the risk of confusing people’s minds as to the distinction 
between the natural and the supernatural plane. In conclusion, therefore, it 
would be wise to remind ourselves of that distinction in at least one of its aspects 
and in all of its original force. 


What is valid for humanity as a whole is valid for each individual. It may 
develop itself indefinitely within its own order, it may climb to ever greater 
heights, but it cannot fulfil itself without an operation or a ‘Passion’ of quite 
another order; an invasion of the whole being, a mysterious passage through 
death, a new beginning and remaking which are nothing else than the metanoia 
of the gospels. As we consented to be born, so now we have to consent to die. 
No individual has the right to escape from humanity to forge a solitary destiny; 
the whole of humanity has to die to itself in each one of its members in order 
to live, transfigured, in God. Such is the first and last word of Christian preach- 
ing. Such is the law imposed on humanity in the person of every man, for each 
is responsible for all and bears his share in the destiny of all. Christian humanism 
can only be converted humanism. . . . Something is needed beyond natural 
progress, even in the realm of moral values and in the elaboration of new ideas, 
to confer definite value on all his strivings; a transfiguration which means, not 
progress, but the passage to a state beyond progress. Such a passage is beyond 
man’s scope, for it is not a question of attaining a new degree in the same order. 
The supernatural is not a higher, richer, more beautiful Nature. It is the inva- 
sion of another principle, the sudden opening up of a fourth dimension incom- 
mensurable with all the framework provided by the natural dimensions. It is 
literally concerned with a ‘new birth’ (whose first benefit to the Christian will 
be the freshness of a new childhood). Nature evolves and advances through time; 
the supernatural enables us to pass constantly from time to eternity. The first 
builds up the earthly city; the second leads us into the Kingdom of God. The 
links between the two are real and close, for one, as it were, weaves the body 
of the other. So we need look with no suspicious eye on human research and 
discovery. The Christian is not dispensed from performing his whole task as 
a man. It is a task noble enough for him to throw himself into it with enthu- 
siasm. But it only prepares the raw material. No formation of a ‘new man’ can 
destroy the necessity for the ‘new Man’ described by St. Paul which presupposes 
the whole mystery of the Man-God. 

Let man then, strong in the divine help, take over the work of the six days 
and prolong it throughout the seventh day. Let him show himself bold, inventive 
and masterful. ... But the eighth, on which alone all can be accomplished and 
renewed, is the Lord’s day and man can only receive it. Let him continue, as long 
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as this world lasts, to make the gesture of Prometheus; let him light in every 
century a new fire which shall be the forge of a new endeavor. But let him at 
the same time implore the descent of the only Fire without whose flame nothing 
can be saved, consummated or made eternal. Send forth Thy Spirit and they 
shall be created and Thou wilt renew the face of the earth. 


Translated by ANTONIA WHITE 





1 Julian Huxley, Preface to Essays of a Biologist, 1923. 

“Karl Marx, Fragment of 1844. French translation in Revue Marxiste No. 1, Feb. 1929. 

3 Lefevre and Guterman, Introduction @ Lénine (Cahiers sur la dialectique de Hegel, pp. 81 and 98-99.) 
* Karl Marx, letter to Engels, 1843. 

5 Ibid., Misére de la Philosophie, ed. 1896, p. 204. 

6 Charles Péguy, Cabiers, March 20, 1900. 





















NOTES on other publications 


If CROSS CURRENTS 1s to develop as a real service for the American 
intellectual community, we believe that a section of cross-references to other 
serious publications, both here and abroad, should become an important part of 
the contribution. CROSS CURRENTS is not designed to replace existing period- 
icals, and we do not wish to encourgae dilettantes looking for an intellectual 
short-cut. The articles that we use are not presented as final statements, and a 
healthy diversity of ideas will be reflected. We hope that as time goes on it will 
become more and more natural for teachers, graduate students, and the inter- 
ested public in general to share their reading with us, sending us notes and 
perhaps a descriptive sentence on the articles to which they would like to call 
attention. To give this idea the necesary degree of organization, CROSS CUR- 
RENTS is anxious to contact all those who would be willing to collaborate by 
checking regularly on two or more reviews in their field. 


Recognizing the fragmentary nature of the references that follow, mostly 
from leading European Catholic reviews, we prefer to inaugurate this section and 


hope that our readers will be kind enough to fill in some of the more important 
omissions. 


FRANKFURTER HEFTE 


CROSS CURRENTS is glad to give special attention to this new 
post-war German monthly edited by Eugen Kogon, with the assistance of Walter 
Dirks and Clemens Miinster. The influence of Mounier’s ESPRIT is apparent, 
but the review treats a wide range of material of international scope in an inde- 
pendent democratic spirit. Kogon and Dirks discuss the implications of their 
vocations and the meaning of their magazine in “die Rolle der Publizisten” 
(Dec. 1947); together with Franz Josef Schéningh, in “die Wahrheit und der 
Weg” (jan. 1949), they make an important statement on the practice of Chris- 
tian periodicals today. 

Of value in the political-economic field is Oswald Nell-Breuning’s careful 
analysis of the Papal encyclicals on social reform: ‘‘Kapitalismus und Socialismus 
in katolischer sicht” (July 1947). Encouraging cooperation between Christians 
and Socialists on the plane of practical politics, he distinguishes between errors 
of socialist philosophy and the justice and charity of action taken by Socialists. 
Karl Bucheim’s “Grundlagen und Anfange des politischen Katolizismus,” (Dec. 
1947), discusses the rise of a Catholic party in Germany in opposition to an 
absolute ruler, and the gradual realization by the Church of her affinity to polit- 
ical freedom, a realization which reached a final stage under Hitler, and may 
prove consequential in the future. “Wir aus dem Kriege,’ by Rudiger Proske 
and Walter Weymann-Weyhe (Sept. 1948), gives lyrical expression to the ex- 
perience of the generation born during World War I: their dissatisfaction with 
parents and teachers, their confusion at Hitler’s advent, their deep-seated abhor- 
rence of war, and their overwhelming desire for general European union. Kogon 
himself, whose der S-S Staat is perhaps the best account of the concentration 
camps published, makes a calm but vivid analysis of the methods by which a 
small group, willing to concentrate on the weakness of human nature and to 
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exploit it it through the latest psychological and technical devices, can gain 
power over large masses: “der Terror als Herrschaftssystem’” (Nov. 1948). Of 
many valuable pieces by Dirks, “Zur christlichen Grundlegung der politik” 
(Oct. 1949) may be especially noted. Martin Buber’s “die Forderung des Geistes” 
analyzes the ideas of Plato, Kant and Isaiah on the relationship of the man 
of spirit and the man of power (March 1948). Also noted: Sigismund von Ra- 
decki, “die Zeit ohne Bild” (May 1949); Joseph Bernhart, “Goethe und die 
katolische Welt” (Dec. 1949) ; Clemens Minster, “Christliche Rundfunk-Arbeit” 
(Aug. 1949). 


Romano Guardini contributes commentaries on New Testament parables, 
as “das Gleichnis Jesu von den Arbeitern in Weinberg” (April 1947), and “das 
Gleichnis vom Saéemann (June 1949). Hans urs von Balthasar’s ““Theologie und 
Heiligkeit” explains the necessity for a revision of Scholasticism, and Ernst Karl 
Winter’s “Zwei in einem Fleisch’ (June 1949) is a contribution to the clarifi- 
cation of the roles of the clergy and the laity in the Church. 


THE POLITICAL-CULTURAL SCENE 
l 


Those who have enjoyed the article of Henri de Lubac and are looking 
for other studies of Communism from a religious perspective, might consult 
Berdyaev’s The sources of Russian Communism (Scribner’s), John C. Bennett's 
Christianity and Communism (Centenary), as well as the more recently-pub- 
lished Paths in Utopia (Macmillan) of Martin Buber—which is very intelligently 
reviewed in the current CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIETY by Will Herberg. In 
addition, H. C. Desroches, the Dominican who is the chief figure of the Economie 
et Humanisme group in France, has published an important Significaiion du 
marxisme (Aux Editions Ouvriéres) . IDEES ET FORCES, one of the periodicals 
put out by Economie et Humanisme, has just issued a double number (Cahier 
7-8) entitled “Les confessions chrétiennes devant le comunisme”’, containing 
four main articles: G. Naidenoff, “Statistiques et situation réligieuse’; Henri 
Chambre, “Catholicisme et communisme”; André Dumas, “Protestantisme et 
communisme”; and C. J. Dumont, “L’église orthodoxe russe en face du commu- 
nisme.” This will be the last IDEES ET FORCES, but the quality of the group’s 
publications will continue in GENESES, “‘cahiers trimestriels de recherches his- 
toriques sociales et religieuses,’’ directed by Father Desroches, and LES CAHIERS 
D’ECONOMIE HUMAINE, edited by the central team of social scientists. Jean 
Lacroix’s “L’homme marxiste”, in LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE (Aug. 1947), 
Henri Bartoli’s La doctrine économique et sociale de Karl Marx (Seuil), 
ESPRIT’s special number (June 1948), “Marxisme ouverte contre marxisme 
scholastique”, and Brice Parain’s “Critique de materialisme dialectique”, in 
DIEU VIVANT (No. 5) are other important references. An excellent new 
Italian review, HUMANITAS, printed Cornelio Fabro’s, “I fondamenti del- 
l’ateismo marxista” and Maurilio Adriani’s “Il concetto della storia nel cristia- 
nesimo e nel marxismo”, in Anno V, no. 5. 


NOTES ON OTHER PUBLICATIONS 1 


2 


An important introductory article for the understanding of present-day 
European politics appeared in the first issue (Oct. 1948) of WORLD POLITICS: 
Gabriel Almond’s “The Christian parties in Western Europe.” Background 
material on the same subject is often in the REVIEW OF POLITICS; in its 
Jan. 1947 number, for example, there was Luigi Sturzo’s “The philosophical 
background of Christian democracy,” and Mario Einaudi’s “Christian democracy 
in Italy.” For a more topical treatment of the realities of Italian political life, 
from the viewpoint of a Christian group who would like De Gaspari to move 
faster, CRONACHE SOCIALE ought to be consulted. POLITEIA, published 
by political and social scientists at Fribourg, Switzerland, and FOMENTO SO- 
CIALE, edited by a courageous Jesuit in Spain, also deserve attention. Another 
important recommendation is Joseph Hours’ “Les chrétiens dans le politique, 
"experience du M.R.P.”, from LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE (May 1948). 


3 


Discussions on Church and State have been particularly numerous in 
America. LAW AND CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS presented a special issue, 
“Religion and the State” (Winter 1949), with articles by Edward S. Corwin, 
Alexander Meiklejohn, and John Courtney Murray. Father Murray had pre- 
viously written a thoroughgoing study of important historical sources of the 
“indirect power” idea, “St. Robert Bellarmine on the Indirect Power,” in THEO- 
LOGICAL STUDIES (Dec. 1948); he draws some conclusions in “Contem- 
porary Orientations of Catholic Thought on Church and State in the Light of 
History,” in the June 1949 issue of the same review. MEASURE printed Anthony 
Bouscaren’s “Church and State in America” (Summer 1950), and the REVIEW 
OF POLITICS featured Heinrich Rommen’s “Church and State” (Summer 
1950), but the discussion is far from being finished. As everyone knows, the 
public interest is directed to the question of whether there should be any state 
support of religious schools; there has been, as yet, no attempt to present even 
an introduction to a practical American solution—no parallel to the ambitious 


example of ESPRIT’s group journalism in their “Propositions de paix scolaire” 
issue (Feb. 1949). 


4 


Examples of the American “humanistic approach” to social sciences may be 
found in R. Redfield’s ““The folk society,” L. Wirth’s “Urbanism as a way of life,” 
and Redfield’s ““The art of social science,”—all taken from issues of the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY over the past few years. Interesting area 
studies have appeared in RHYTHMS DU MONDE, edited by Jesuits in Lyons, 
France; their latest issue is on the Cinema. MASSES OUVRIERES is intended 
for those working in the Mission de Paris. Abbé Depierre’s article in ESPRIT 
(Aug. 1946) remains the most moving testimony to come out of the priest- 
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worker milieu. Symptomatic of the same desire to bring Christianity to a poor 
urban area is J. A. Hargraves’ “The East Harlem Protestant Parish,” trom 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIETY (Summer 1949) ._ 


5 


An important criticism of modern literature was made by Michael Carrouges 
in his Mystique du surhomme (Gallimard), but the deaths of Bernanos and 
Elizabeth Langasser leave a void that will probably not be filled for some time. 
Editions du Seuil published a collective volume on Bernanos, with articles by, 
among others, Béguin, Du Bos, Mounier, Piovene. Helmut Hatzteld’s article in 
THOUGHT (Nov. 1948) related the action of the novels to the various stages 
of the mystical life, and Jacques Delesalle contributed “La foi et le jugement par 
la croix dans les romans de Bernanos,” in DIEU VIVANT (No. 12). LE 
SEMEUR published an issue (Feb. 1949) on “Les protestants et l’esthetique;” 
Rachel Bespaloft and Mounier had articles on Camus in ESPRIT (Jan. 1950), 
and Maurice Legendre contributed a fine study, “La religion de Miguel de Una- 
muno,” in SPES NOSTRA, a bi-lingual review appearing in Madrid (No. I, 
1944). At a time when “Americanism” is being both resisted and accepted on 
superficial grounds, Claude-Edmond Magny showed critical balance in her prize- 
winning L’Age du roman Americain (Seuil). Marc Beigbeder analyzed the plays 
of Marcel and Sartre in “Theatre philosophique?,” in ESPRIT (Nov., Dec. 1949) . 


6 


Maurice Blondel and Berdyaev are two recent deaths in the world of philo- 
sophy whose work continues to be attractive. A. Valensin’s introductory study of 
Blondel was translated in the DUBLIN REVIEW (Winter 1950). Blondel’s 
influence is especially marked in GIORNALE DI METAFISICA, an outstanding 
post-war Italian philosophical review, whose issues have been consistently ex- 
cellent. In the first four numbers of Anno V, Luigi Stefanini’s “Critica costruttiva 
dell’esistenzialismo teistico,”” was a penetrating historical and theoretical analysis 
of the philosophical foundations of theistic existentialism as represented by the 
thought of Barth, Chestov, Berdyaev, Le Senne, and Lavelle. A discussion of ‘the 
religious nostalgia of atheistic existentialism” leads to a positive critical evalua- 
tion of theistic existentialism. A special number of ESPRIT (Aug. 1948) was 
dedicated to Berdyaev. An article on J. G. Hamann, precursor of Kierkegaard, 
appeared in WORT UND WAHRHEIT (Jan. 1950) , and Roger Mehl’s “Pensée 
chrétienne et pensée philosophique” is still another contribution from DIEU 
VIVANT. Much helpful information will also be found in Philosophic Thought 
in France and the U.S. (University of Buffalo), edited by Marvin Farber; and 
Henry Regnery published Heidegger's What is Metaphysics? The fifth German 
edition of the work, however (1949), includes a new essay “Der Riickgang in 
den Grund der Metaphysik,” which calls for translation, especially since it out- 
lines Heidegger’s relations to the scholastic tradition. Also noted: A. Brunner’s 
“Das Zertrummerte Menschenbild,” in STIMMEN DER ZEIT (Feb. 1950). 





HISTORY AND CHRISTIANITY 


l 


Mounier’s article in this issue may lead some to Christopher Daw- 
son's Religion and the Rise of Western Culture (Sheed and Ward), and Emil 
Brunner’s Christianity and Civilization (Scribner's), both of which are col- 
lections of Gifford lectures. Brunner’s meditation on time joins the important 
discussion of the idea of history in Herbert Butterfield’s Christianity and History 
(Scribner’s) , Reinhold Niebuhr’s Faith and History (Scribner’s) , as well as recent 
books by F. C. Rust and Karl Thieme. Also to be noted: Arnold Toynbee, in 
HISTORY (May 1948), “The unity of the world and the change in historical 
perspective’; Kenneth Latourette, ‘““The Christian interpretation of history,” 
in AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW (Jan. 1949); and two articles in 
the July 1950 JOURNAL OF RELIGION: Theo. Preiss’ “The vision of history 
in the new Testament” and Jean Daniélou’s “The conception of history in the 
Christian tradition.” Daniélou’s “Christianity and history” was translated in this 
summer's DOWNSIDE REVIEW, his “Histoire marxiste et histoire sacramen- 
taire” will appear in the REVIEW OF POLITICS, and a chapter on history 
from his Dialogues will be in the next CROSS CURRENTS. 


Other recommendations that have been received include D. Maura Bocke- 
ler’s DAS GROSSE ZEICHEN (Mueller, Salzburg), a study of womanhood as 
the symbol of divine reality; Franz Moschner’s Christliches Gebetsleben (Her- 
der) ; Josef Goldbrunner’s Heiligkeit und Gesundheit (Herder), a work of pas- 
toral psychology which draws heavily on Jung; Berdyaev’s “The unity of the 
Church in the conflict between East and West,” in ECUMENICAL REVIEW 
(Oct. 1948); Jean-Jacques von Allimen’s “Pour une restauration de l'unité 
chrétienne,” in VERBUM CARO (No. 14, 1950); the special (April 1950) 
number of BLACKFRIARS, “The spirit of Church unity,” now available 
as a separate booklet; Joseph Lotz’s re-examination of ‘““The Catholic attitude 
toward the reformation,” in ORATRE FRATRES (July 1949), and Karl Adam’s 
Una Sancta in katholische sicht. THE CHRISTIAN NEWSLETTER continues 
as THE FRONTIER with valuable short articles appearing monthly, and L’AN- 
NEAU D’OR is working to develop a spirituality of the family. Robert Mais- 
triaux’s “Mariage route de sainteté” appeared in the Pro-familia series, and 
Dom Albert Hammenstende’s ‘““A Great Sacrament” was printed as an attractive 
booklet by the Pio Decimo press. Yves Congar’s important work continues with 
“Culpabilité et responsibilité collectives” in LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE 
(March, April 1950) ; “Pour une theologie du laicat” in ETUDES (Jan. 1948) ; 
“Sacerdoce et laicat dans l’Eglise” in LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE (Dec. 1946) ; 
and “L’appel oecumenique” in LA VIE SPIRITUELLE (Jan. 1950); he is now 
preparing an important study of Church unity. JEUNESSE DE L’EGLISE’s col- 
lective numbers represent an extremely valuable attempt by theologians and 
laymen to deepen their understanding of the Church, but perhaps the most 
passionate expression of this understanding was Ida Gorres’ “Letter on the 
Church” in DUBLIN REVIEW (Winter 1950). 
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